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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO MY HARP. 


Harp of the mournful strings! 
I cannot tune my numbers ev ni to thee ! 
There has a deep and sluggish lethargy 
Crept o'er my spirit's wings 
Some incubus is on then—whenee its birth, 
I know not; but it bears them down to earth 








My thoughts no longer soar 
To Fancy’s regions, when the mists of gloom 
Gather in shadows o'er them, to relume 

Their dying light once more 
Chain’d. as by magic, to one ’wildring dream. 
They pow erless lie, without ev'n hope’s fuint beam. 


Canst thou not break the speil, 
Once potent lyre, and bid them rise again? 
is there no chord, | may not touch im vain 
Where song was wont to dwell ! 
Awake, awake once more thy siren art 
Give back thy distant echoes to my heart. 


Flow o’er the silent hour; 
For crowded thoughts lie dark and heavily 
Upon my mind—their weight uppresses mie 
With an unusual power 
Let me cast off their galling bondage now. 
And only to thy master-spirit bow 


Harp of the mournful strings 
Thou hast a charm in every music-toné 
A soothing spe ll for every bright dream flown, 
Giving to sorrow wings 
Friend of my better days, I turn to thee 
As the lone star, o'er lite’s dark destiny 


All other lights depart, 
Or prove but treach rous guides to happiness ; 
Luring through dangers to some strange excess 
Of feeling m the heart. 
AKindiiuaeg awhue a wild and scorching fire, 
Over the sear'd hope’s ruins to expire 


But thou, my harp, so long 
Companion of my thoughts, canst change at will 
Tie thronging memories, on thy chords that thrill, 
Till yielding to thy song, . 
The past flings back a mild and soften’d £10W, 
Divested of its bitterness and wo. ; 


Forsake me not my lyre 
1 seek not fame in thy rude minstre 
Not in ambition do Lask of thee 
My numbers to mspire 
But thou canst bring relief, and teach my heart 
How, with its idle dreams and hopes, to part. Esrenie. 


Isy, 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 





POVERTY AND WEALTH. 


Ir wealth is fullof pleasures, it is also full of danger. I should 


wish my son to possess riches, but not until after he had suffered earn his own bread, it would alter the case; 


poverty. A man can best examine the real naked features of human 
nature from alow hovel or beneath an humble dress. He will then 
make a thousand wonderful discoveries, which are secrets to one 


bred up in luxury. He will detect the worthlessness of much 


that is showy, and find greatness of soul and beautiful displays of 


virtue and talent where he least « xpected 


The flatterer pulls off 
his mask when he comes into his presences 


The virtues of the 
meek and the good shine out to his ¢ yes with their true lustre. The 
deceits, the hollow show, and all the artificial appearances which 
are keptup before the powerful, are laid aside for the humble. who 
see them in their real shapes and color. The former resembles a 
spectator in the boxes of the theatre during a re presentation ; the 
latter a wanderer behind the scenes, who beholds the performers 
in their Wealth exercises several bad indu 
ences upon young men. It deprives them of the stimulus to severe 
application, and crowds their path with te mptations to pleasure 
How many strong intellects must have lain idle thus. like laborers 
in the sunshine, their work undone because their wants were sup- 
plied. How many more noble characters, who are now seen 
through past history like beacon lights over a sea, would have & 
down to obscurity undistinguished, but that want urged the > 
ward to exertions, in the course of which their talents were de- 
veloped and their integrity brought to the test 
that when Mark Antony was in adversity, he volunt 
to the severest toils and privations to which the meanest of his 


actual characters 


troops were subjected, and discovered so many noble qualities, 


that had we seen no more of his life, we might justly set him down 


m on- || rery tender dispositioned, and can’t bear to be w hipped 


arily yielded || lian, it’s so useful in singing 


as & great and virtuous hero; but when the tide of fortune again | 


turned in his favor, he became again enervated, licentious, and 
cruel, so that he now appears one of the most degraded of men 

Tothe conclusion which we naturally draw trom this occurrence, 
there are doubtless numerous exceptions. The rich are not neces- 
sarily bad, or the poor great, but we speak only of the influences 
of the two cireumstances of being 

George and Thomas were friends at school 
clear-headed, and good-humored, neither being remarkable for any 
quality of person or mind. They were just like other boys, having 
nothing in their bearing to indicate whether they were to turn out 
If there was observable in them any 


3oth were young, 


COrsalrs, Poe ts, or orators 
thing worthy of remark, it was the general similarity of their tastes, 
minds, and dispositions. They were both satisfied to beat the hoop, 
fly the kite, and spin the top without wearing out their sc hool-books 
by any unnecessary application, for both would rather have their 
ears boxed than study a lesson, 

i sometimes think what a sirange sight it would be if we could 
actually behold, over the crowds of human beings forever shifting 
around us, the influences by which their lives are, or are to be 
guided. How interesting this would be in a group of school-boys, 
whe, while playing in their unconscious innocence and careless 
1ess together, are each one already entangled mevitably, inextri 
cably in some viewless destiny which shall, in time, with irre- 
sistible power, draw on his young and feeble footsteps—perhaps to 
To the eves 
of one so gifted, how would Bonaparte have looked in his boyish 
shape What gleaming light—whatdark gloom would have by 


misery and perdition, perhaps to greatness and glory 


turns attended on his infant ste ps ’ But these are idle Spec ulations 

The two boys at school were early handed over to the different 
influences which colored their future career, and these were not 
long in becoming pereeptible in their conduct and character.— 
George and Thomas were pl wed at school by their pairents at 
about the same per ind Thomas was brought by his mother The 
carriage door was opened by a livery footman, who helped the 
young master down the steps with particular care, paying h : 
the same time the most resp ctful deference : 

“| have brought you my boy, Master Thomas, Mr. Robertson,” 
said the fond parent to the conductor of the acade my, W hile her 
eyes glistened with maternal affection. “I have brought you my 
boy, and I shall leave him in your care, | hope, for seve ral years 

* We will do all we can to re pay your confidence, Mrs. Green 
Will 


you have them seleeted with a view to any particular profession?” 


What are your particular wishes re specting his studies ? 


Why, my dear sir, it has pleased Providence to endow us 
with an ample fortune, and he is our only hope 
wish him to receive 


; of course, we 
the education of a gentleman; but it is not 
probable he will ever have to work for his living.” 

“ Then, [ suppose, a thorough English course of lessons. Let 
him be well grounded in rhetorie, mathematics, and—" 


There 


tender mind with such hard studies 


is no use of his straining his 
Make a gentleman of him 
but not a pedagogue, (1 beg your pardon, sir.)” 

Mr. Robertson smiled and bowed 


} 


“If there was the slichtest possibility of his ever having to 


Oh, my dear sir, no 


but you know, my 
dear sir, there must be a difference between poor people and rich 
said Mr 
I wish him to read ut at 
You will find a guitar among his things ; and IL wish you 


You know that keeps hun 


she added affectionately 


] 


“ He must learn music then, I suppose oy Robertson 


“Oh, music! certainly, divine music 
sight. 
to see particularly that he practises 
busy, and does not hurt his eyes. See 
placing her hand, glittering with jewels, beneath the youngsters 
chin, and pushing back the hair from his forehead, “ dear little fel 
low, his eyes are already very, ve ry weak 


* Do you wish him to study any of the classical languages 
madam ?! ; 
| © Who? what?” said Mrs. Green, looking up 
* Latin and Greek, madam. Or should you prefer Spanish and 
French ” 
We Should you like to study Latin and Greek and Spanish and 
| French, my dear Tom, or any of the other classical languages ! 
The boy sulked a little, put his finger in his mouth, and looked 
down on the floor. The mother kissed him again 
| « Dear little, sereet little fellow: 


him, Mr. Robertson; only never punish him, if you please; he i 
and ot 


ll things don’t let him study nights, and make him attend to hi 


y 
Plutarch relates || music and dancing; and | wish very much to have him study Ita 


Pray, my dear, stand up strait, and 


and behave like a gentleman: 


be a good boy and here’s som 


| . . 
money for you, my dear, and you shall often come home and see us 


So saying, although the tears were in her eyes, (for mothers | 


are stil! mothers, whether learned or unlearned.) she smiled gra-!! and h uppy he must 


do just what you like with || 


ciously on Mr. Robertson; kissed litte Tom again and again; 
went away a few steps, came back exclaiming, “ the dear, dear 
The boy was 
conducted among his companions, in due form, and soon began te 
be interested in the sports 

A short time afterwards a man, dressed in a plain gray suit, 
with a cane, and feet dusty from an apparently long walk, stop- 
ped before the door of the academy. He held by the hand a little 
boy. The new comers entered, and the elder addressed himself 
to Mr. Robertson, with whom he had been previously acquaint 
ed, with the brevity of a man of business 

“ My son, Master George Steele, sir. T wish to place him at 
your school, His trunk will be here immediately from the neigh- 
boring town, where the stage left us.” 


little dear ;” kissed him again, and disappeared 


The conversation usual on such oceasions then ensued. In- 
quries into the boy's age, tastes capacities, &« made and 
satisfied, and the directions of the parent given respecting the 


were 


course of study to be pursued 

* Above all things.” said Mr 
strictly moral conduct and of severe industry, and subject himself 
If he does not 


Steele, “let him form habits of 
to the discipline of the school without a murmur 
like the place he may quit it, but while in it he must make no dis- 
turbance of any kind, but treat every one w ith re spect He will 
I have been unfor- 
ry whatever to leave him but a good edu- 

If he is worth any thing, this will be sufficient; if he is 
idle and irresolute, he will sink unto poverty and neglect. Remem 
ber, George, what you learn here will be your only fortune At 
an expense whieh Lean scarcely sustain, | furnish you with this 
opportunity of obtaiming credit in the world. For all else that 
and happy, you must depend upon 


have to fight his own way through the world 
tunate-and have nothu 


makes man re Spree table 
yourself.” 

They shook hands and parted, and so the two boys commenced 
their education 
lives of these 
It was five years 
preceding circumstances, and they were both about 
It happened that at the same time there 
academy, and the various 


The next i nportant era mm the young gende 
men, was the period of their quitting school 
after the 
sixteen years of age 
was a general examination in the 
attainments of George and Thomas were thereby disc losed. The 
latter showed to advantage in nothing except a declamation, re 
cited with a considerable flourish of theatrical elegance, and a 
ition from the Italian, for which he reecived a medal 
George, on the contrary, discovered a pervading knowledge in 
all the necessary branehes. He excited some astonishment by 
the rapidity and ease with which he replied to the casual interro- 
who chanced to be present, in 
and the mathematics. ‘Two essays from his 
were listened to with atten- 
and the various 


trans! 


gatories of several men of science 
arithmetic, algebra 
pen, on law and pelhitical economy 
tion and interest astronomy 


other ordinary ae partments of learnmae, he appt ared pe rfe cy at 


and in geography 


hone 

The parents of both boys attended this exhibition of their 
knowledge, and both were pleased 
Tom “ 
by to books and school forever, and now for pleasure 
saul Mr shake the modest boy by 
the hand, while a quiet smile of pride and pleasure stole over his 
come, my boy, so far you have done well. [ am satis 
m me 1 am prevd of you 





Come, said the mamma, kissing her darling, “ good- 


Come, Geor re,” Steels 
features 
hed with you lam more than satisfied 
tut,” he added, checkir himself “my dear boy, you must not 
full into the error that your education is complete You have 
things to learn yet of which you have no idea Do not be vain 
of what you have acquired. Although Lam praising your past 
exe rtions, I pra you more for what I expect you to do than for 
what you have done 

I know, father,’ repli it would be 
to be proud, for Treeollect having read the other day that Su 
that it seemed no 


d George foolish in me 
Isane Newton said, even of all Ais knowledge 
more than a pebble is te the ocean.’ 

Right, George 
and teach 


so now let us 
All that you 
which must now be used ; 


richt, my son, perfectly right 


return home, you business and the world 
have learned here ts but as we apons 
But. father. Tom savs he has finished Ai 


No man’s education is Anished ull he is in his grave, 


education 
said 
the father 

And so the boys started in lift 

We will imagine, if the reader pleases, that another period of 


five years has elapsed. The school! 


} oys have now grown up to 


manhood, both inspired in all their actions with the precepts of 


their parents. The one, that he would “ never have to work for 
the other, that for all that makes man re spectable 


himself 


his living,’ 


end upon 
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At the age of twenty-one, George was taken into partnership | gret that fortune has not placed in my hands the means to study —_I do not now recollect whether it was a poet or alawyer that said, 


with the house which for five years he had served with the purest 
integrity and the most unremitting care. While he devoted an 
ample portion of his time to the necessities of his avoeation, he 
still found leisure occasionally to run through a book, keeping 
alive his taste and amusing his fancy. He had reviewed his school 
studies with great profit. His more matured understanding and 
experience let in light upon many passages which were before 
dark to him. Sometimes, indeed, he sighed, as he beheld the fine 
equipages around him, and wished heaven had blessed him with 
a fortune; but again he felt that he was exempted from many 
temptations which surround the path of those more prosperous 
His necessities had drilled him into a severe system of economy 
and habits of abstemiousness, by which means his health re- 
mained firm and his mind cheerful, so that when the rewards of 
his unceasing labors began to flow in upon him, he was prepared 
to avail himself of them to the best advantage 

While this gradual but steady improvement was working in 
the situation of George, Thomas was leading a life of pleasure 
He had grown up into an elegant looking young man, of great 
taste in points of fashion. His will was law touching the cut of 
a coat or the shape of a beaver; and a woman might fall in love 
with him desperately till he opened his mouth, when his first sen 
timent would break the spell. How had he spent his life? What 
had he studied?) What had he thought?) What did he know? 
What could he do? He was a proficient in horse-flesh. He could 
drive a tandem superbly. You could not touch him at billiards, 
and his dress was always exact and perfect; but his mind was 
uncultivated and so was his heart. He was prodigal, not generous ; 
and he had never known friendship, because he had never felt want 


He» was once trying a pair of splendid bays before a gig, on a}, 


pleasant summer afternoon. ‘The long train of gay promenaders 
on either side of Broadway looked, admired, envied. No one 
ever appeared better while driving. You might take him for, 
Pelham. 

A foot passenger, plainly but neatly dressed, paused in the 
middle of the street to give him way. It was George. They had 
seldom met since their school-days, but nevertheless recognized 
each other, and bowed. George was carrying a large book under 
his arm. j 

“What a fool is that plodding fellow,” said Tom, as he quick- 
ened the pace of his horses with a resounding crack of the whip. | 
“ How [hate a bookworm. Step, you rascals ! 

“ How finely Tom looks,” thought George 
him those superb horses ; but no matter.’ 

They both passed on; one to Cato’s, to spend afternoon and 
evening in smoking, drinking, and carousal ; the other to his hum- 
ble home, io drink in with secret delight rich draughts of instrue- 
ton from a work of genius. | 

At this period I happened to be well acquainted with them, and | 
had an opportunity of watching the different degrees of happiness 
produced, on the one hand by industry, intelligent study, and mode- | 
ration in all life’s pleasures, and on the otherby luxury and idleness 

I caught Thomas one day alone. He seemed sad and even 
thoughtful—a strange thing for him | 

* Well, Tom, what's the matter?” 

He yawned, and stretched his limbs | 

“ Really, I don’t know, but Iam wretchedly dull and stupid.” | 

“ How can you be dull with every thing delightful at your com- | 
mand, you who hold the key to every avenue of pleasure ?” 

* Well,” he yawned again, “ what you say is very true. I don't 
know how it is, but I am fairly tired out. J can't contrive to get 
rid of my time.” { 

* Have you nothing to do ?” 

* Nothing; positively nothing.” | 

“It’s a fine day, why not walk?” 

“Tm tired of walking. I hate walking. I never enjoyed a I 
walk in my life. Riding has grown tedious, and sailing is horrid.” | 

“Suppose you try reading ?” | 

* Oh, dreadful! I could no more sit down and read a book than 
1 could fly. I did drag through Waverley, but I was asleep, fast 
asleep, when I got to finis. Lean’t read. I've lost the relish. My | 
mind wanders away over a thousand objects. I must have ex- | 
citement, or fam miserable. The day to me is like a lung, un- | 
pleasant journey ; I am always tired to death before I get to the | 
end. Oh, if some one would invent a method of passing away 
the time !” 

I bade him good by, and left him, again yawning and stretch- 
ing his limbs 

Some time ufterwards I had occasion to spend an evening with 
George. I reproved him for not having visited me } 


“T almost envy 


“{ blame myself,” he said, “but I have scarcely leisure to visit 
any one. My time is occupied continually I never get through 
business till late im the afternoon, and sometimes in the evening; |, 
and as every prospect of my prosperity in the world depends upon 
my care and attention at the counting-room, I am very indus- 
trious, I assure you.” 

“ Are you not afraid,” I asked, “that a too severe application | 
will warp your mind, and injure your health?” 

“Oh no, Lam prudent enough to avoid that. I have a most 
cheerful succession of employments, each in some way uniting 


with less interruption, to edueate myself according to a higher 
standard, to travel, and thus obtain a wider field of observation.” 

About a year had elapsed when the elegant Mr. Tom Green 
suddenly abandoned all his old haunts about town, left off smok- 
ing, drinking, and swearing, cut off his mustachios and whiskers, 
and made the following soliloquy to the moon one night, as he 
was returning from an evening visit to Henrietta B 

“ She is poor, but I have money. I love her, and it will be a noble 
action to choose such a creature, from no motive more selfish than 
admiration. How surprised and delighted she w ill be when she 
receives my offer—when she is raised from her humble and quiet 
sphere to my splendor and fashion. I think I ought to marry 1 
think I will marry her—I[ widd marry her.” 

Having settled the matter thus to his satisfaction, he entered his 
The next day he wrote her and her fa- 





home, and went to bed 
ther a letter 

“ The old gentleman will be out of his wits with joy,” said he, 
as he pressed down the seal upon the yielding wax 

The next morning the servant brought a letter. He reached out 
his hand, with the most self-complaisant feeling imaginable. | 

“ Poor little thing! Let us see how passion looks in the pretty 
periods of the charming Henrietta.” 

He read, with a start, and sudden change of countenance— 

« Deepest regre t—highest estimation—valuable as a friend” — 
Great heavens! “ Painful necessity of declining.” 

He swore a round oath of horror and astonishment at an event 
so totally unexpected. How a man with a hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and such a person, could be refused by a quiet, modest little 
girl like Henrietta B——, was beyond his conception. But he. 
was not a man to die of love 

“ There are others as good as she, and not quite so particular, 
so, John, saddle Surry, and bring him to the door immediately 
Fly, you scoundrel.” 

A few weeks afterwards, Mr. George Steele's marriage with 
Henrietta B—— was announced in the daily prints. | 

“ Saddle Surry, John; quick, you rascal,” said Mr. Tom Green, 
when he read the paragraph. 

Ihave one more picture to show of each. Years passed on. 
One day a gentleman stepped from a gig, which had stopped be- 
fore the door of an elegant mansion, and inquired for Mr. Green. 

“ How is he to-day ?” asked the doctor of the nurse 

“Worse, sir, much worse; his pains are excessive. He is 
peevish and disagreeable to his best friends.” 

« Ay, ay,” observed the physician, “the gout is a dreadful 
complaint.” 

As he spoke he entered the chamber where the poor invalid sat, 
writhing with the anguish of his excruciating disease, which had 
been brought on by inaction and highliving. His face was bloated 
and flushed, and exhibited symptoms of excessive agony. 

We break away abruptly from so unpleasant a scene, and stand 
for a moment within the halls of congress. A deeply interesting 
question engages their attention, and a speaker rises. It is George. 
His words carry conviction to every heart. The murmur of ac- 
quiescence and approbation runs round among the crowd. He ob-! 
tains the object for which he has exerted himself, and his name is 
full of honor. 

This is but a simple sketch, Messrs. Editors, but it is founded 
on real life; and if I have attempted to introduce no startling in-; 


| cident or marvellous character, more strongly to arrest the rea- 


der’s attention, it is because I have adhered closely to“the true ca- 
reer of two of my-friends, one of whom has been ruined by afflu- | 
ence, the other elevated by poverty 


SKETCHES BY A BRiEFLESS LAWYER. 


MY FIRST SUIT 

Was in the court of love. At one and twenty I was an old 
practitioner there ; and when I had taken my admission as an et- 
torney at law, experience certainly gave me a claim to the degree 
of counsellor in matters of the heart. The years of my clerkship | 
were not entirely given to Coke and Blackstone. I mingled poetry | 
with law, and sentiment with the study of feudal tenures. In 
short, | now shrewdly suspect that when I became of age, anc 
added esquire to my name, I was a superficial lawyer, anda male | 
coquet. [had frittered away my best feelings in casual attach-| 
ments, which were formed in society, and rarely endured a fort-| 
night, and I began, at length, to fear that I should never love 
a woman as I wished to love a wife. But my time had not yet 
come. I wish I could put on paper my impressions of E— H— 
I cannot think of a single feature of her person or character suffi- 
ciently prominent for me to seize upon, and by a few touches 
give an idea of her. Her figure was too short, her eyes too small, 
her nose too long; and 1 might proceed, and point out an imper- 
fection in every feature and limb, and yet the combination of them 
all, produced one of the most lovely females Lever knew. Her 
person, though short, was exquisitely formed ; her small eyes were 
so sparkling and intelligent, that I preferred them to all the “ soft, 
biack, mild blue,” or “ gloriously rolling orbs” 1] ever saw ; and 
even her nose, if it had been shorter by a hair's breadth than it 
was, would have spoiled her face. If there was any fault in her 


pleasure with utility. The only difficulty I have is to get time for character, it was that, in the strict sense of the term, it was too 
them all. The more I apply myself in this way, the more pleasure | perfect. She possessed too few of the foibles and hardly enough 
I take in applying myself. The most melancholy reflection 1! of the weakness of her sex. I cannot think of a single thing that 
have is that, knowing as I do how short life is, the weakness of | she ever said or did, during my acquaintance with her, that was 
my body compels me to devote so much of it to sleep, or I re- || improper, or which she could have wished unspoken or undone. 


“Great streams from little fountains iow 
Tall oaks from little acorns grow ;”’ 


but I know that the trite sentiment contained in this rhyme was 
verified in my case. The most trifling occurrence imaginable first 
checked me in my giddy thoughtless career, and directed my at- 
tention to E— H—. I was introduced to her at a party at her 
own house, by a young lady who took me with her, that we might 
continue there a flirtation in which we were engaged. Written 
mottos, or sentiments selected from the productions of different 
authors, were introduced in the course of the evening; and one, 
containing a couplet from one of those beautiful and highly poeti- 
cal episodes, occasionally to be met with in Don Juan, was play- 
fully handed to me by my fair hostess. The selection happened to 
be from a passage that I particularly admired, and on receiving 
it I repeated, in continuation, the remainder of the sentence 1 
found that it was one with which she also was very much pleased. 
I do not recollect precisely how it happened, but during the con- 
versation which ensued about the works of Byron and other poets, 
I gradually divested myself of the affectations of speech and man- 
ner I had adopted in society, and at the close of a somewhat pro- 
tracted fete-a-tete, found that I had been speaking very naturally 
and sincerely of my tastes and feelings 

I should be repeating more than a “ twice-told tale,’ were I to 
describe the gradual ripening of the partiality, with which I re- 
garded Miss H— after our first interview, into love Every in- 
cident of my acquaintance with her is still fresh in my recollee- 
tion. When the lapse of years, and the pursuits of active life, 
have dampened the warm and enthusiastic feelings of youth, and 
the cares, hopes and fears of manhood have exercised their full in- 
fluence over the heart, and left it seared with disappointment, and 


| dead to the generous feelings which flowed with the warm blood 


of earlier life, the recollections of that period, and the pursuits 
which then engrossed the mind, recur to us in the glow and bril- 
liancy of youthful coloring. They alone, when the occupations 
of manhood, and ambition, with its maddening influence, have 
passed away and are forgotten, retain their influence. Such, at 
least, is the vividness with which the occurrences of this period of 
my life are brought back to me, even after many years, that I am 
incapable of continuing the relation of them in the light tone in 
which I commenced 

It has been said that love cannot exist without encouragement ; 
but I loved not only without it, but almost without hope. That 
perfect propriety of manner and speech, to which I have befor: 
alluded, as one of the characteristics of Miss H— prevented a dis- 
covery whether my feelings were reciprocated until I had openly 
declared them. This I could not do. The truth must come out— 
I was too poor to support a wife; and until I could have placed 
Miss H— in a situation equal in comfort and elegance to that 
which she then occupied, I felt that I should have acted dishonor- 
ably in seeking her hand. She was possessed of a ve ry consider- 
able fortune. I had but my profession, into the practice of which 
I was then about entering. Upon my suceess in it, which years 
alone could determine, depended not only the possibility of my 
forming any connexion, but even my subsistence in life. Such 
was my situation, and such (when I thought) were my reflections 
on it; yet, with a strange infatuation, I still lingered near Miss 
H—, without any definite object; without acknowledging to my- 
self that I sought her love, yet daily becoming more and more 
fascinated. 

I was at length rescued from utter imbecility by the workings 
of what had hitherto been my master passion. I know not whether 
I should say I have been blessed or cursed by a continued and 


| burning ambition. It has been productive of more misery to me, 
| than all the misfortunes of my life. It-has palled the enjoymerts 


of the present by hopes and aspirations for the future. It has been 
with me at all times and in all places. In its ragings it has 
driven me from the amusements of my youth, from the spell of 
wit and beauty, and from the converse of the learned and wise ; 
from the former by telling me that my time was wasting; from 
the latter, by mortifying comparisons between them and myself, 
and the still more mortifying conviction that I was as yet nothing 
The struggle between these two passions, so opposite in their 
character, and so powerful in their influence over the mind, was 
long and fierce. Ambition for a period triumphed. I tore myself 
from the presence of the being I loved; and with a heart which, 
though bereaved of every softer feeling, was still filled with aspi- 
rations for distinction and power, I sought their gratification in pro- 
fessional advancement. I commenced the practice of the law, and 
by devoting myself ardently and diligently to professional duties, 


and to the attainment of legal knowledge, partially succeeded in 


driving from my mind the remembrance of my love 

My life, from this passage in it, took a different and a darker 
hue: its romance was at an end. I felt my heart withering with 
the hopes which had heretofore given to existence its charm; the 
chills of reality soon froze up the warm current of social affec- 
tions, and the selfishness of the world, and the common ties of a 
common life usurped the places which before had been given to 
purer and holier feelings. But at times the current of ambition 
was ata stand. The desire of power and fame was extinct ; and 
a vision which had before, at intervals, “‘ few and far between,” 
flitted through my mind, would be present. It was of domestic 
happiness, of reciprocated love, of affections won and cherished. 
A bright form would be present in it, and a countenance which 
had always been turned towards me in kindness, would then be 
beaming with love, and its glance would rest upon a “ briefless 
lawyer.” 
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Juiy, Tuesday.—Rode with Juliana 

Wednesday.—Walked in the morning before breakfast with 
Juliana. 

Thursday —Walked in the evening through the grove, with 
| Juliana—moonlight. Mem.— Remember the litte turn in the lane 


MATRIMONIAL FELICITY. | 


For know, lago, 
But that I love the gentle Desdemona, 
I would not my unhoused free condition 
Put into circumscription and confine 
For the sea’s worth.” 


I really do not know any thing more serious than getting as long as I live 
married, unless it be getting hanged, and yet, many pretend to| F*riday.—Spent the afternoon reading to Juliana, afterwards 
consider it as an excellent joke, which, merely to mention, is took a walk; need I say with whom : 
enough to set a whole company into a titter. This, it is true, is Saturday — Dreamed all night of Juliana ’ 
more peculiar to the younger portion of humanity, and those w ho Sunday.—Went to church with Juliana. Walkedon the Bat- 
have not put their free condition “into cireumseription and con- | tery—a spot which from this time shall be ever sacred to the 
fine,” as I have observed, that the married people laugh much less, | purest and sweetest recollections 
when the subject is started, than the rest. As for the young sin- Wednesday.—I was too much agitated yesterday to write—too 
gle ladies and gentlemen, matrimony is quite a standing theme | excited—too exquisitely happy. On Monday evening we sat 
of ridicule with them, and when they behold an individual on together on the sofa, and to my surprise and delight aden¢ Alone, 
the eve of entering into that happy state, they take credit to them- oh, word sweet to lover’s ears. Oh, could we be for ever alone! 
selves if they don’t laugh in his face. The two sexes also, | have \¢ Yh, could we have “some dear little isle of our own,” and there 
observed, have different methods of expressing their interest on spend existence in wandering about together I squeezed her 
these occasions; the female rather blushing and smirking w hen hand; I reminded her of the little turn in the lane—and—we are 
the discourse turns towards it, the male letting their feelings es- to be married. What fools men are for living single. Why, I 
cape in little brisk repartees, and popping opinions which have could be happy only conversing W ith her. “ With thee, convers- 
got to be common property, and indispensable at a wedding. | ing, I forget all time,” as John Milton says. By the way, one 
Their usual flashes of wit are apt to be replied to by the thing for which I love Milton so is his pure pictures of connubial 
fairer portion of the company; so that there are many “keen happiness And yet they say, Mrs. Milton cut up some capers, 
encounters,” very agreeable for a quiet lover of humor like my- | and that they actually separated. I'll not believe it 
self to listen to. I happened, but a few days ago, to be present | August, Monday.—We have been married two weeks. I have 
at a charming connubial festivity, where, when the impressive , notspent an evening from home—how charming! domestic peace 
Q All we want now is a cat. I wish Juliana loved music though 


ceremony was over, the general sombre cast began to give 





place to lively bursts of mirth, and a great deal was said by the 


, September, Monday —I never knew business so dull as it is at 


bridesmaids, and the groomsmen, which I should be pleased to’ present. L. & M. have failed, and the Communipaw Granite 
lay before the faithful readers of the Mirror, if it were possible to Rock Bank has broke. Alas, what are the hopes of man! 


arrest the shifting scene, and fix it onthe page. 1 could not help 


October, Tuesday —Mrs. B— is really a charming woman ; 


laughing, however, at the discomfiture of a beau, in an attempt | but it’s devilish dull at home. Yet I dare not go out for fear of 
to get the upper hand of a sweet young girl, who, from her modest, her displeasure. I caught it last night, I think, for staying over 
downcast eyes, and unpresuming demeanor, he doubtless thought) my time. “ By the Lord, Hal,” she made me open my eyes. I 


a fair butt for his shafts of wit. 


* Do you know what I was thinking of all the time during the | what John did to bring him inte trouble 


ceremony ?” asked he 
“ No, sir—what? 


“ Why, I was blessing my stars that 1 was not the bride- | 


” 
groom 


“And I suppose the bride was doing the same thing,” rejoined 


his fair antagonist. 


[am a great admirer of wit in women, where, as in the pre- 


sent instance, it is only used to repel aggressions. 


It has been my fate to witness a large number of marriages, 


and to have officiated at many, in the capacity of groomsman, a 
station I must add, very awkward for a plain man. It is but 


holding the torch for our happy friends to enter into the heavenly | 


tenement of Hymen, the gates of which close immediately, leav- 


ing us on the outside; but whether or not this is a misfortune, | 


people may not all agree. Surgeons, in medical colleges, find 
dissecting a body to be one of the most efficacious modes of in- 


struction; and by exhibiting the organization of the human | 
frame, and the various circumstances which cause disease and | 


death, fling a valuable light upon the minds of those whose busi- 
ness it is to effect a cure. I think that much good might be ef- 
fected, on the same principle, by any one who would trace the 


history of two hearts, from the glow and agitation of early love, i 
to the coolness and quiet into which that portion of the man and 


woman is apt to sink after marriage. 

I was talking with a friend of mine, who has been fortunate 
enough to live in a state of wedded bliss for about fifteen years. 
Fifteen years!—that’s a very long time. A man might change 
much in fifteen years. He told me he had kept a little journal, 


from the first moment he saw Juliana until a year afterthey were. 
indissolubly united in the tenderest bonds, when, from some | 


cause, Which he did not state, he stopped it, and has never had 
time to resume it 

He handed me the manuscript, one afternoon, in a hurried 
manner, when the companion of his prosperity and sharer of all 
his woes, had quitted the room for a moment. 

“ Por heaven's sake,” said he, ina whisper, and looking round 
him in a hurried manner, with some appearance of alarm—*‘ for 
heaven's sake, don’t let my wife see it, or there'll be the devil 
to pay.” 

She entered at the moment, and I could not he Ip smiling at the 
suddenness with which the doating husband changed his attitude 
and expression, from that of alarm and haste, to perfect placidity 
and innocent indifference. It must have required a vast practice 
to reduce his nerves to such a pliability; and if it had not been 
for the meek and submissive deportment of Mrs. ——, I should 
almost have concluded that her husband was in the dilemma 
which Byron ascribed to the mates of all intellectual wives 

* Say, oh ve lords of ladies intellectual, 
And answer truly —have they not hen-pecked you all ?’ 

I have drawn upon the diary of the husband and lover pretty 
freely, but if not too copiously for the wish of the reader, my friend, 
Lam assured, will excuse me. 

June, Wednesday, 1816 —Every body is talking to me about 
Juliana—telling me to beware of her eyes; that there is death in 
her smile, andall that. I should like to see this proud beauty. 

Salurday.— Well, | have seen Juliana, and she is infinitely 
more beautiful and bewitching than I had conceived. Whata 
head for a picture !—what thrilling eyes! Did you ever see such 
lips and, heavens, her voice, like the Zolian harp, which—but 
lam interrupted. 





I should like to know 


How he must have 


| believe in that story about Mrs. Milton 
lauzhed when he wrote that about * we dded bliss.” Poor fellow ' 
|! June, 1817. Wednesday.—There is something very ludi 
‘erous in the common hum-drum, matrimonial conversations.— 
Fancy me ready to go to the counting-room soon after breakfast, 
wife says— 
“What will you have for dinner to-day, my dear? I want 

some money for marketing 
| * Well, dear, I don't know 
onions 7?" 

“ We had steak and onions yesterday, my dear.” 

“ Well, then, my dear, a leg of mutton.” 

“Shall we have a pudding, my dear 

“ Yes, my dear.” 

Then there are other subjects which do not terminate so ami- 


Suppose we have steak and 


! 
| 
| eably. 
** My dear.” 
* Well, my dear.” 
|| “TT have taken board for you at Communipaw 
|| stay a month there with little Bob 
“ My dear—” 
| “ Yes, my dear, it’s so much cheaper 
* But, my dear—” 
“ But, my dear, I have already taken board, so there is no use 


I wish you to 


| 
|| in saying any thing about it.” 
|| Monday.—She’s gone, and I have had a week's peace. Poor 


John Milton. 





AMERICAN ANECDOTES. 





| CAPTAIN PETER POWERS AND HIS WIFE. 
| The first settlers of Hollis, on the southern borders of New Hampshire, 
were Captain Peter Powers and Anna, his wife, who made a settlement in 
the wilderness in 1731. Their trials were oftentimes very great—and the 
dangers and hardships to which they were sometimes exposed, may be learnt 
trom the following anecdote, derived by the writer from the adventurous fe 
‘\unale who is the subject of tt. Ht was originally communicated tor the His 
torical Collections published in Concord, New Hampshire, but appeared in the 
journal at Plymouth, after the former work was discontinued 
Wuen this couple first pitched their tent in Hollis, which was 
a little north west of the present meeting-house in that town, the 
traces of which are atill visible, their nearest neighbor lived inthe 
eastern partof Dunstable, New Hampshire, a distance, probably at 
this time, of ten miles, and could not be made at that period much 
less than twelve, as they had no read but a single track, and spot- 
ted trees for their guide. This journey could not be made in the 
summer season without fording the Nashua, which was done at 
a place a litte south-east of a small island, visible at the left as 





} 


you now pass the bridge leading from Hollis to Dunstable, Mas- 
sachusetts; and here the river was fordable only when the streams 
were low. Of course, the lonely adventurers made their visits but 
seldom, and never with a view to be absent from their habitations 
during the night, as they were then the parents of two children, 
whom they were necessitated to leave at home ina cabin surround- | 
ed with Indians. Indeed, seldom, if ever, did both parents leave 
their children and perform this route in company. Now it hap-| 
pened on a summer's morning in the month of August, that the 
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| warmth of affection more than supplied the place of a thousand 
| ceremonies, and a sense of dependence prompted to the discharge 
| of kinder offices than mere refinement would recognize as obliga- 
jtoryon her. The hours passed swiftly away—they lived fast— 
they ate, they drank, they talked much, and blessed God and their 
king. Nor did a single occurrence tend to interrupt their festivity 
until about three past meridian, when all were suddenly aroused 
by a distant, though heavy discharge of heaven's artillery. All 
rushed to the door to witness the aspect of the elements, when lo! 
it was most threatening and appalling. Nature all around slept 
or seemed to be awed into a death-like silence. Nota leaf moved 
but when the foundations of the earth responded to the voice of 
heaven. Already from north to south, the whole western horizon 
was mantled in black, and the gathering tempest moved forward 
as slowly and sublimely as though fully conscious of its power to 
deride all resistance. Not until this moment did anxious concern 
possess the breast of Anna for the objects of her affections, whom 
she had left in thatlone, dear cell. Ina kind of momentary distrae 
tion, she demanded that Narraganset should be panne led, for she 
must return to her family that afternoon, whatever might be the 
consequences to herself. She had rather brave the tempest return- 
ing, than endure her foreboding with her sheltered friends. Buta 
sudden change in the elements did more to dissuade her from so 
rashan attempt than the entreatic sand expostulations of her friends 
From an apparent calm, nature now awoke and seemed to be rush- 
ing into rum. As though the north called unto the south, and the 
west unto the east, the four winds came onto the conflict. Clouds 
were driven hither and thither in angry velocity, and all seemed to 
be propelled in directions counter to each other. The t mpest 
soon burst upon them, and on the whole adjacent country, in an 
unparalleled torrent. Nothing was heard but the crack or roll of 
thunder, and the roar of winds and waters—nothing seen but the 
successive blaze of lighthing—Jn/enuere pe et crebris micat ig- 
nibus ether. The said Anna lived until rising somewhat of ninety 
years and could remember distinctly yn rh ips ¢ ighty-five ve ars. 
but in all this me she never witnessed such a seene, nor could 
she relate anything which seemed to raise such sublimity of fee! 
ing im her mind as this ; 

The tempest lay upon them with unabated force several hours 
nor did it appear to spend itself until the sun was just sinking 
below the horizen, when it broke in upon drowned n ‘ture in all 
its smiles, and refleeted its golden beams apon the black cloud at 
the east, in the most enchanting manner. This was the moment 
for Anna to renew her resolve of returning to her family that 
night, and contrary to all reasoning and persuasions, she instantly 
pat itin execution. She mounted her horse, and bidding adieu to 
her friends, she entered the twelve-mile forest justas the sun took 
his leave of her. She calculated upon a serene and star-light 
evening, and the extraordinary instnet of her beast, as well as 
her experience in the way and at the fords Sut in regard to the 
former she was wholly disappointed. The wind soon shifted 
and rolled the same cloud back again, the rain recommenced as 
the night set in, and the wind ceased. At that season of the 


| year the time of twilight was short; the earth being warm and 


moistened, evaporation was rapid, and a dense fog arose which 


| soon obstructed vision, and long before she arrived at the fords she 


was enveloped in total darkness. Her only guide now was her 
faithful Narraganset, and the beasts of the forest her companions 


| She however made the best of the circumstances. She entered 


into conversation with her mare, as was her custom when riding 


jalone, and when her beast stopped suddenly, tossed up her head 


and snorted at some wild animal crossing the track before her as 
was supposed, Anna would exhort her to possess courage, assuring 
her “that nothing could harm her, for the beasts were mere cowards 
in the presence of a brave horse,” &e. After this manner the long 
way to the ford was passed over in Egyptian darkness; nor had 
the thought once occurred to Anna that so considerable a river as 


'now rolled before her would be materially affected by a thunder 


storm of a few hours; whereas, so creat was the fall of water in 
this time, that the river, although wide at this place, was bank full, 
and swept on in great rapidity. Nor could the rushing of the 
waters be heard by reason of the rain still pouring upon the forest 
around her. She therefore determined to ceive the rein to her ex- 
perienced beast, believing that she would keep the ford and land 
her on the opposite shore at the proper place. The horse entered 
the stream as soon as at the bank, and in a moment lost her foot- 
hold of terra firma, and was phinging inthe waves ata fall swim. 
Such, however, was Anna's presence of mind, that she made no 
exertion to rein her beast, but endeavored simply to retain her seat, 
which was now under water, whilst the waves beat with violence 
against her waist. The faithful anima! made for the opposite shore, 
but so strong was the current, that she was either carried below 
the ford, or in her exertions to resist it, she overacted and ascend- 
ed above ut, where at one swee Pp of her tore feet she struck upon 
a rock in the bed of the river, which suddenly raised her somewhat 
from the water forward, but she as soon plunged again, for the 
rock was cleared the second sweep. This plunge was so deep 
that Anna was borne from her pannel by the gravity of the water; 
but pitching forward, she seized Narraganset’s mane, as she rove, 
nor did she quit her grasp until they were both safely landed on the 
happy shore Adjusting her clothes, she remounted, and soon found 
that her beast was in her accustomed track, and in litte more than 


wife, Anna, found it necessary for her to visit her netgador, and | one hour she alighted at the door of her peaceful cabin, where, 
mounting at an early hour, a fine Narraganset, a faithful and tried || by her well known signal, she broke the slumbers of her husband 
companion in adventures, the river was soon forded, and the whele | and babes, and upon entering, related in no purer gratitude, or 
|distance was made longere it was high noon. The interview was |! greater joy, than they experienced in hearing the result of that 


'such as characterized the first settlers in this new country, where |! adventurous night ' 
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LETTERS FROM PARIS. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE, 
NUMBER THIRTEEN 


The Gambling houses of Paris. 

I acceprep last night from a French gentleman, of high stand- 
ing, a polite offer of introduction to one of the ¢ aclusive gambling 
clubs of Paris. With the understanding, of course, that it was 
only us a spectator, my friend, whom Thad met at a dinner party, 
dispatched a note from the table, announcing to the temporary 
master of ceremonies his intention of presenting me. We went 
at eleven, in fuli dress. I was surprised at the entrance with the 
splendor of the establishment—gilt balustrades, marble staireases, 
crowds of servants in full livery, and all the formal announcement 
of a court. Passing through several ante-chambers, « heavy fold- 
ing-door was thrown open, and we were reccived by one of the | 
noblest looking men I kave seen in France, Count ——. I was | 
put immediately at my ease by his dignified and kind politeness ; 
and after a little conversation in English, which he spoke fluently, 
the entrance of some other person left me at lberty to observe at 
my leisure. Every thing about me had the impress of the studied 
taste of high life. The lavish and yet soft disposition of light, 
the harmony of color in the rich hangings and furniture, the quiet 
manners and subdued tones of conversation, the respectful defe- 
rence of the servants, and the simplicity of the slight entertain- 
ment, would have convinced me, without my Asmodeus, that I 
was in no every-day atmosphere. Conversation proceeded for an 
hour, while the members came dropping in from their evening 
engagements, and a little after twelve a glass door was thrown 
open, and we passed from the reception-room to the spacious | 
suite of apartments intended for play. One or two of the gen- 
tlemen entered the side-rooms for billiards and cards, but the 
majority closed about the table of hazard in the central hall. 1 
had never conceived so beautiful an apartment. It can be des- 
cribed in two words, columns and mirrors. There was nothing 
else between the exquisitely painted ceiling and the floor. The 
form was circular, and the wall was laid with glass, interrupted 
only with pairs of Corinthian pillars, with their rich capitals re- 
flected and re-reflected innumerably. It seemed like a hall of 
colonnades of illimitable extent—the multiplication of the mirrors | 
into each other was so endless and illusive. I felt an unconquer- | 
able disposition to abandon myself to a waking reverie of plea- 
sure; and as soon as the attention of the company was perfectly 
engrossed by the silent occupation before them, I sank upon a 
sofa, and gave my senses up for a while to the fascination of the 
scene. My eye was intoxicated. As far as my sight could pene- 
trate, stretched apparently interminable halls, carpeted with 
crimson, and studded with graceful columns and groups of courtly |) 
figures, forming altogether, with its extent and beauty, and in the 
subdued and skilfully managed light, a picture that, if real, would 
be one of unsurpassable splendor. I quite forgot my curiosity to 
see the game. I had merely observed, when my companion re- 
minded me of the arrival of my own appointed hour for departure, 
that, whatever was lost or won, the rustling bills were passed from 
one to the other with a quiet and imperturbable politeness, that be- i 
wrayed no sign either of chagrin or triumph ; though, from the fact | 
that the transfers were in paper only, the stakes must have been } 
any thing but trifling. Refusing a polite invitation to partake of | 
the supper, always in waiting, we took leave about two hours | 
after midnight. 

As we drove from the court, my companion suggested to me, 
that since we were out at so late an hour, we might as well look in 
for a moment at the more accessible “ hells,” and, pulling the || 
cordon, he ordered to “ F'rascati’s.” This, you know of course, |! 
is the fashionable place of ruin, and here the heroes of all novels, || 
and the rakes of all comedies, mar or make their fortunes. An 
evening dress, and the look of a gentleman, are the only required | 
passport. A servant in attendance took our hats and canes, and| 
we walked in without ceremony. It was a different scene from | 
the former. Four large rooms, plainly but handsomely furnished, | 
opened into each other, three of which were devoted to play, and || 





| otherwise 


desperation, and commenced conversation even gaily with a gentle- 
man who stood leaning over her chair. The young Frenchman con- 
tinued almost as invariably to win. He was excessively hand- 
some; but there was a cold, profligate, unvarying hardness of ex- 
pression in his face, that made me dislike him. The spectators 
drew gradually about his chair; and one or two of the women, 
who seemed to know him well, selected a color for him oceasion- 
ally, or borrowed of him and staked for themselves. We left him 
winning. The other players were mostly English, and very un- 
interesting in their exhibition of disappointment. My companion 
told me that there would be more desperate playing towards morn- 
ing, but | had become disgusted with the cold selfish faces of the 
scene, and felt no interest sufficient to detain me 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
TOO EARLY. 

Prorre talk about this fallacy and that fallacy, but of all the 
fallacies in the world there is not one that equals that prodigious 
prejudice that has for some hundreds of years been running in 
favor of getting up early. I could show by a thousand reasons, 
that instead of such a practice being praiseworthy, it rather gives 
token of a wantof that syllogistcal clear-headedness which enables 
a man to look thoroughly, and at once, to the bottom of a subject. 
“And mind you get up early, my dear,” cries Mrs. Tomkins to 
her eldest born, just as he is on the point of quitting his native vil- 
lage for the great world—* mind you get up early, for it is so un- 
wholesome to lie in bed of a morning.” Foolish matron! never 
was so greata mistake pronounced with so grave a countenance. 

“ But why, sir, why?” exclaims Mrs. Tomkins, or some one 
of my readers for her. Now, for my own part, I am very con- 
siderably the friend of a system that is daily gaining strength in 
this admirable world, of making assertion not only stand in the 
place of, but actually take precedence of all argument; and I 
would therefore protest with Shakspeare’s fat knight against giv- 
ing any reason “ on compulsion ;”” but that, in this case, the ether 
side happens to have the start of me on the ground of assertion, 
and T must, therefore, content myself with having the whole of 
the argument on mine 

So now for the “ why, sir, why ?” 

The “ why” consists in these five reasons. Itis unwholesome, 
it is unsafe, it is uncomfortable, it is impolitic, it is unwise 

First—it is unwholesome. I once had a great-grandfather—the 
last of our family that was ever so foolish as to indulge in what 
he used to call the luxury of early rising—and what was the con- 
That nature one day summoned him to pay for the 
luxury, by bestowing on him such an admixture of cold and catarrh 
And how could it be 
If, from your comfortable bed-room window you 


) 
sequence ; 


as carried him in one week to his grave 
? 
chance to observe some unfortunate wretch whose cruel destiny 
compels him to quit his wholesome couch for the crude morning 
air and its draggle-tailed dew, you first see him striving, as it were, 
to shrink within hunself in the hopes of avoiding the raw atmos 
phere that salutes him on every side, and then—all escape, in 
spite of his Ingenuity, proving fruitless—you next perceive him 
suddenly struck with a sort of ague-fit that dances him along, 
groaning and grumbling, at the rate of seven miles an hour, while 
his teeth chatter and jar against each other at a still more rapid 
pace. And after all, what is his remedy? He has none, till the 


day has marched on, and the sun has nearly approac hed his high- 


estelevation: then he feels himselfa little relieved from the sw amp 
in which he has been buried, and he begins to find out that his 
clothes hang about him damp and dreary, like a lady’s handker- 
chief that has undergone the ordeal by water through a five-act 
tragedy in the dog-days: he lifts up his leg, and resting it against 


ja style. surveys with rueful countenance the streamy drops that 


trickle from it, ull a deep and dangerous puddle 1s formed beneath ; 
while thus he gazes, he calls to mind how he has seen a washer- 
woman handle a sheet, and he longs to ury and wring his leg, that 
he may have one limb dry at least: or “ with curious busy eye” 
he carries his reflections yet further, and quitting the surve y of 


. - ] - - 
crowded with players. Elegantly dressed women, some of them | his leg for that of his general condition, he sorrowfully petitions 


with high pretensions to French beauty, sat and stood at the table, | 
watching their own stakes in the rapid games with fixed attention. 
The majority of the gentlemen were English. The table was very | 
large, marked as usual with the lines and figures of the game, | 
and each person playing had a small rake in his hand, with which | 





heaven to send some Brobdignadian housemaid that way, that she 
may take him up in her brawny arms, and twirl the moisture from 
him as an English wench twirleth her mop. And this is what my 
poor great-grandfather used to call the luxury of early rising! 
Well, well, he paid a dear penaity for his mistake ; so let us hope 


he drew towards him his proportion of the winnings. I was dis- || that he is by this time in another and a better world, and never 
appointed at the first glance in the faces. There was very little || gets up tll half-past nine 


of the high-bred courtesy I had seen at the club-house, but there || 
was no very striking exhibition of feeling, and, | should think, in || ample-giving career of my great-grandfather 


Second—it is unsafe. And here, again, let me refer to the ex- 


Three mes with- 


any butan extreme case, the whispering silence and general quiet- || in the last two years of his early rising, the consequence of his 
ness of the room would repress 1 After watching the variations || being abroad at such unseasonable hours, was his being attacked 


of luck awhile, however, I selected one or two pretty desperate 
losers, and a young Frenchman, who was « large winner, and| 
confined my observation to them only. Among the former was a 
girl of about eighteen ; a mild, quiet looking creature, with her 
hair curling long on her neck, and hands childishly small and 
white, who lost invariably. Two piles of five-franc-pieces, and 
a small heap of gold, lay on the table beside her; and | watched 
her till she laid the last coin upon the losing color. She bore it 
very well. By the eagerness with which, at every turn of the 
last card, she closed her hand upon the rake which she held, it was 





jby highwaymen. The first time he was sauntering along Horn- 
sey-lane long before any decent person (except himself) was stir- | 
| ring, when he suddenly perceived the muzzle of a horse-pistol im- 
| mediately under his nose, while as suddenly he heard, “ Stand, | 
jand deliver!” growled in his ear by as rugged a descendant of 

Blackbeard as Hockley-in-the- Hole ever produced ; my great- | 

grandfather, satisfied with one glance, ran for it, and when he got } 
| home, had the satisfaction of finding that the bullet, which had! 


been sent whizzing after him, had only carried off an inch and a H 
half of his pig-tail, and about a quarter of the collar of his coat. | 


water and three parts mud, and vigorously kicking his way through 
slime and duck-weed to the opposite bank. His third adventure 
of this description was on the banks of the Lea river; but by this 
ume my great-grandfather had learned prudence ; and, therefore, 
instead of running, or swimming, or being shot, he peaceably re- 
signed his valuables, “on demand,” to the amount of three shil- 
lings and twopence-halfpenny of the current coin of the realm, an 
old tobacco-stopper, a silver tooth-pick, and a penknife with only 
half a blade to it. Let, then, the rising generation take warning 
by these mishaps that followed my great-grandfather’s early hours, 
and particularly remember that of all highwaymen those that are 
in practice about five in the morning are the most dangerous—and 
for this simple reason—that they have had bad luck through the 
night, and are beginning to get sulky. 

Third—it is uncomfortable. Are you a bachelor, my excellent 
reader? If you are, I grant you a pause * ° ° ° ° 
just so much, to bring back to your recollection the mistake that 
you probably once in your life have made—not oftener, I ean well 
believe you—of coming down to your snug apartment before your 
usual time. Oh! the powers of patience, what a reception there 
awaited you! Chairs in threefold confusion—the sad remains of 
a foregone supper—the ashes of defunct cigars overlaying sofa, 
table, and floor—and the smoke of the aforesaid defunct still hang- 
ing like a heavy vaporin the atmosphere of the apartment! Or, 
is the honest gentleman that is now honoring this paper with his 
perusal, happy enough to be married? If so, I trust for his own 
sake, as well as that of his amiable lady, that he keeps good hours, 
both by morning as well as by night. Itrust, saidl? Nay, | 
am sure! and therefore the observation that | am now going to 
make is hypothetical—not practical—something thrown out for 
the abstract consideration of my married reader—not for his cen- 
sure. Let us, forthe sake of argument, suppose a wedded gentle- 
man so in love with wrong-headedness as to forestall the household 
economy by quitting his bed when none but chimney-sweepers, 
milkmen, and housemaids have honest licence to be stirring.— 
What does he take by his motion, as a lawyer would say? He 
tries one apartment, from which he is driven by the cloud of dust, 
that the busy broom is raising; he seeks another, where he is 
greeted by the fire-iron-rattle of the scullery-maid, who hates to 
work—even at lighting a fire—without some sort of music as an 
accompaniment; he attempts a third, which appears to offer a 
mock repose, if that can be called even so much as mock repose, 
where all the windows are set open to a mizzy north-easter, where 
all inthe neighborhood of the fire-grate is vacuity and dreariness, 
but where the ear-drum is well nigh cracked at intervals—any- 
thing but “ few and far between”—with shrill or blustering voe- 
ferations of that sundry assortment which classes under the general 
appellation of “ London cries.” 

Fourth. It is impolitic—This assertion is nearly self-evident, 
and hardly requires a word to be said in its support; for all man- 
kind, through all ages, have agreed that the really prudent man is 
he who steers the middle course, neither diverging too much to 
the right hand nor to the left, or, in this instance, neither going to 
bed too late, nor getting up too early. This is the judicious lie- 
a-bed’s doctrine; nor only his doctrine, but his practice too ; and, 
like Green's “ jolly church-parson,” he will never be found priding 
himself on holding that equable balance which bringeth the wise 
man’s conclusion— 

“If vou pity your sonl, I pray listen to neither— 

The first is in error, the last a deceiver 

That ours is the true church, the sense of our tribe is, 

And surely in medio tutissimus this.’ 
I never was more convinced of the truth of this principle than on 
hearing a ludicrous anecdote that some years ago happened to a 
friend of my own. Dick Lambert had but one hobby in the world, 
and that was angling :—winter, spring, summer, autumn—hail 
rain, blow, snow—if Dick could but spare the time (and often, in- 
deed, when he could not spare it, away he would trudge, w ithawalk- 
ing-stick rod in his hand, and a large basket slung over his shoul- 
der, in pursuit of his favorite pastime. At the time of which I 
am speaking, he had been obliged, on account of Mrs. Lambert's 
state of health, to take a cottage for her at the pretty village of 
Carshalton ; and, shortly after, he was fortunate enough so to ar- 
range his own affairs in town, that he was able to promise him- 
self a six weeks’ residence at his new country abode. Every one 
who knows Carshalton knows that there is adelightful litle trout 
stream running through it as clear as erystal, and as richly stored 
with Dick’s speckled prey as the heart of angler could desire ; 
and it therefore need be no matter of wonder when I tell that 
every morning regularly, at four o'clock, Dick was stirring ve- 
fore the sun, and might be seen through the first break of the morn- 
ing wending his way to the brook. Now if ever there was asi:m- 
ple-hearted fellow in this world, it was Dick Lambert; and, as the 
prejudice goes, if ever there was a simple sport in this w orld, itis 
Yet, with all this simplicity on his side, Dick’s bad 
Fortune so w ied it 


angling 


(early) hours brought him into suspicion 


, that next door to Dick's cottage lived the very Paul Pry of the 


place. For the first week or two, when no one but sick Mrs 
Lambert and her maid were the inmates of the newly-occupied cot- 
tage, Mr. Paul thought it rather odd that, with all his w atchful- 
ness, he could scarcely ever see any one come in or go out of the 
cottage ; and, just as his curiosity began to be whette d by this eir- 
cumstance, Dick’s daily morning egress met his observant eye 
Mr. Paul thought it very odd that, every morning before day- 
break he should hear the cottage-door bang to; and when that c1r- 
cumstance primed him to quit his comfortable bed, and peep 


evident that her hopes were high; but when her last piece was|| The second occasion of his being attacked was in the neighbor- |) through the casement, he thought it still more odd that he should 
drawn in to the bank, she threw up her little fingers witha playful | hood of Hounslow heath, and from that clerk of St. Nicholas he !! always see one solitary man stealing through the scarcely-dissi- 
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had the good luck to escape by plunging into a ditch, one part 
pated gloom of the night. Mr. Paul, among his other amiable 
qualities, had those of invention and of tale-bearing ; so that no 
sooner was a mystery at work in his brain, than he supplied all 
the links that were wanting, and then ran about the place whis- 
pering to all that would listen to him the prodigious results of his 
discoveries. Of course poor Dick did not escape ; for, the very 
next morning after Mr. Paul had fully made up his mind as to 
what it all meant, Dick’s gentle opening of the cottage-door was 
the signal for two constables and three excise-officers to rush in. 

“ Pray, gentlemen,” cried Dick, somewhat aghast, “what may 
this mean ?” 

“Come, come, my covey,” said the leading exciseman, * no 
gammon! "Twon't do, [tell e’e. You may as well show us the 
still, and gi’ up the wash.” 


Dick, more aghast than ever at this elegant address, only open- - 


ed his mouth, and said nothing. 

“ Vot, you von’t then, my rum ‘un?’ said the exciseman ; 
“then I'll tell e’e wot, as ow—we must help oursels.” 

“ Nonsense!” cried my friend, somewhat roused at seeing the 
whole posse preparing to make their way towards the sanctum 
sanctorum of his wife; “there is no private still here, and into 
that room you shall not go.” 

* Oh, my eye, von’t ve tho’,” said the exciseman ie Bill, tip 
‘im your stave, if he’s rusty. Vy, ‘ark’e, mister, we ‘as it from 
the first authority that your chimney is smoking all might.” 

“So it is,” cried Dick ; “ but that is absolutely necessary, as my 
wife requires embrocations and warm drinks every two hours.” 

«“ Hum!” sulkily muttered the exciseman, as if puzzled at so 
ready an answer. “ But then, I say, mister, we hears as ‘ow that 
only yesterday you had a large sack brought here, chock-full! 
Varen’t that ‘ere malt for the still, now ?” 

“If you can make malt out of that,” said Dick, pointing toa 
heap of bran that was lying in an open cupboard with the empty 
sack near it—“ if you can make malt out of that, you must be a 
tolerably clever fellow. Did you never hear of bran used for 
ground bait ?” 
~ “Hum!” quoth the exciseman again, still more sulkily than 
before. “ But, if you please, sir, they says as ‘ow you are to be 
seen every morning walking off before daylight with a basket 
over your shoulder, and there is a talk about a keg being inside 
the basket !” 

‘Then, perhaps,” replied my friend, ‘‘ you can find the keg in 
the basket now—for here it is;” and he opened his wicker com- 
panion, and displayed it well filled with reels, lines, ‘lies, ground 
bait, and gentles. 

“ Sir,” cried the disappointed excise officer, “1 wiubly ax your 
pardon, and hope you'll not take offence at a poor fellow for being 
over anxious to discharge his duty. Sheer off. you gawks, don’t 
you see that you’ve no business here? And blow me tght, if I 
can but catch hold of Mr. Paul at the Greyhound to-night, my 
name’s not Snookley if I don’t physic his ale.” 

From that day down to the present, honest Dick Lambert never 
goes fishing till the afternoon ; and if you should ever meet him 
at Amwell Hill, or Carshalton Brook, or Dagenham Breach, it 
will go hard if he does not convince you that the fish bite much 
better in the evening than the morning. 

Fifth. It is unwise. And in support of this assertion, it might 


be sufficient to refer to what has already been said under the first | 


four heads, but that I have one litte anecdote, which will well 
enough illustrate the point without being at the pains to borrow 
from its neighbors. A somewhat economical friend of mine was 
on a visit at Canterbury some time ago, from which place he was 
suddenly recalled by urgent business demanding his presence in 
London; the hour at which he was required to be in town was 
four o'clock, and having a nicely-calculating head when it was a 
few shillings that were to be saved, he discovered that if he rose at 
sixo’clock he might safely walk as far as Sittingbourne—the first 
sixteen miles of his journey—and there avail himself of the ear- 
liest coach that should overtake him; he did this; but by being 
“too early” at Sittingbourne, it was his ill-luck to engage a seat 
on the top of a Faversham coach, which was the first that made 
its appearance ; and the consequence was, that before he got to 
town he had the annoyance of seeing himself passed by three or 
four others that would have conveyed him to town half an hour 
earlier, if he had been half an hour later; the coach which he pa- 
tronized being one of those which, aware of their own awful so- 
lemnity of motion, endeavor to make up for the passengers, which 
their slowness deprives them of, by being the first on the road to 
pick up the stragglers and the unwary. 

These, then, are five arguments in support of five assertions on 
the impropriety of rising too early. But the mischief is not con- 
fined alone to the act of rising; for I have known men who seem 
ed to be inflicted by their evil genius with a too-early mania in 
whatever they did, whether by night or by day. Such a one was 
Master Henry Purvis 

Purvis, who had been born and bred in some uncivilized place 
in the north of England, had so often had drilled into him the 
merit of * being in ume,” that when he came to town for a week's 
visit, and with a letter of introduction from his father to Lord 
Spanker, on the strength of two or three mortgages which he held 
on his lordship’s estates, he resolved that if early hours could in- 
sure sight-seeing, he would be the first to seize time by the fore- 
luck. Pull of the pungency of this resolution, he took possession 
of the bed that he had secured for himself in the classic hotel of 
the Swan-with-two-necks, Lad-lane, with the determination of 


being up with the lark. So he was, sure enough! and infinitely 
to the annoyance of a choleric West Indian, per the Bristol coach, 
who was ready to fall into an epileptic fit at the thought of rising 
before twelve, and who about four was favored by Purvis with an 
admirable opportunity of counting his stump—stump—stunips, as 
he stalked about over his head in the act of dressing. His toi- 
lette completed, and little dreaming of the anathemas that had 
been lanched against him by his peppery fellow-lodger below 
Master Henry Purvis bustied down stairs, delighted at the thoug ht 
of taking a ramble all by himself‘ through Lunnun ;” but just as 
he was preparing to make his exit, he was stopped by the Soots 
who had heard him come ttamping down stairs, and was stand- 
ing at the bottom of the flight in wonderment as to whom it 
might be 

* Beg your pardon, sir,” said the Boots, somewhat suspiciously 
inclined; “are you going by any of the morning coaches * 

“Not I,” quoth Purvis; “TT have just come by a night coach 
and have had travelling enough for one while.” 

* Oh,” eried Boots, with a prolongation to the interjection, as if 
to make it last while he was making up his mind as to what he 
had better do next 

“O—h—h—h— h—h—h—h ' 

Now Master Henry Purvis was a thickset, brawny, lusty-look 


ing Yorkshireman; and though it could not be said of him as of 


Falstaff, that his waist was © two vards and more” about, yet had 
ita most respectable substantiality; and as Mr. Boots cyed it 
with a growing suspicion, he muttered—* There was a gentle 

man here last week in a mighty hurry in the morning, se I let him 
out; and presently after that down runs Sally, squalling that the 
sheets were gone from the gemman’s bed. Now, sir, }don tmean 
any offence.” 

* So I should guess,” quoth Purvis, somewhat drily; “but as I 
admire plain-dealing, | am quite ready to wait here ull you have 
been up to my room, No. forty-six, and satisfy yourself that your 
valuable sheets are quite safe 

“ Thank’ye, sir,” quoth Boots, mistaking his sarcasm for civil 
ty; and away he hopped, two steps at a time, to survey the pre- 
mises, No. forty-six 

But if he went up two at a time, down he came three, with 
mouthful of apologies, superinduced by having perceived that No 
forty-six was the owner of one hair trunk and one large portan- 
teau. He wound up his apologetical oration, to which Purvis lis 
tened very good-humoredly, with the remark—* And afler all, sir 


what can gentlemen expect if they will be too early 

Upon this conclusion our hero walked away, somewhat startled 
at the new theory that had thus been opened to him; for dire 
minutes he attempted to take it inte consideration, and then with 
a“ Phoo, it only comes from Mr. Boots,” he dismissed it frem his 
attention 

My record of the adventures of Mr. Henry Purvis does not in- 
form me where he breakfasted that morning; and indeed I lose 
all sight of him till nine o'clock, at which hour he was im Port- 


man-square, inquiring his way to Lord Spanker's. The abode of 


one so eminent as my lord was, of course, casily discovered, and 
at five minutes past nine Mr. Purvis knocked at the door 

A footman, in that easy undress which sits so gracefully on the 
genteel lacqueys of the present day, opened the door; and afler a 
superbly conclusive survey of the stranger, condescended, 

“ Ha!—Oh!—What may you want ?—Ha!” 

* Pray, is this Lord Spanker’s ?” demanded Purvis. 

“ Ha!—Oh!—You may say that. But, ah, my lord’s steward 
never pays nobody ull the last of the month—ha!” 

“I did not ask for my lord’s steward,” quoth Purvis, “ it is my 
iord I want to see.’ 

“My lord—ha!” ejaculated the footman, with both his eyes 
very much open. “ Phoo! phoo! 

“ Hark’ye, sir,” cried our hero, a little nettled, “ you will please 


to go to my lord directly, and tell him that Mr. Henry Purvis, of 


Beverley, would be glad to see him.” 

The lacquey, who had often heard the name of Mr. Purvis 
mentioned both by Lord Spanker and his steward as a gentleman 
deserving all possible respect, changed his cue in a twinkling 

* Beg ten thousand pardons, sir,” he cried, half whimpering 
“but—ah !—really had no idea—ah!—my lord, however, never 
rises tlleleven; and—ah !—perhaps you would not wish that he 
should be wakened on purpose for your name ?” 

“Oh, certainly not,” replied Purvis; “I will take another op- 
portunity of calling 

And, so saying, he descended the steps of the mansion, while 
the footman pursued him with a thousand apologies, though he 


could not help muttering, when he thought that Master Henry 


Purvis was outof hearing, “ After all, what can gentlemen « xpect 
if the y will be too early . 

Either our hero had very sharp ears, or else Lord Spanker’s 
lacquey had miscalculated his distance, for the remark reached the 
gentleman from Yorkshire, and he felt half-inclined on the impulse 
of the moment to turn round and see whether it was not Mr 
Boots who had followed him from the city to repeat his admoni- 
tion. “ Well,” quoth he to himself, ‘I may have misjudged the 
time; but, thank heaven, the day now is wearing apace, so that 
for the next twelve hours there is no risk of my being too « arly 
and he wandered on up one street and down another, staring at 
the shops and blushing at the damsels, till his appetite, accustom- 
ed in Yorkshire to a meal at noon, warned him that it was time 
tocater for adinner. ‘ Pray, sir,’ asked he of a passenger, © how 
far may it be to Lad-lane?’ ‘“ About three miles and a half.” was 





the reply—a much too distant prospect for a person whose appe- 
tite was fully primed; so he resolved to venture on the first ina 
or tavern he might see for the purpose of supplying his wants. 
But a gentleman from Yorkshire, on his first visit to a large town, 
cannot be supposed to have attained any very nice powers of dis- 
crimination; and it therefore naturally enough happened to Mr. 
Purvis that he was quite beyond the distinctive grades of an eat- 
ing-house, a chop-house, a tavern, and hotel; and that, on seeing 
invitingly written up on a door-post, “ Joints always ready,” he 
came to the conclusion that “ always ready” was the very thing to 
suit the mmediateness of his appetite. Armed with this opinion, 
he soon found himself in the interior of this semper paratus, and 
no sooner had he duly deposited himself in one of the boxes, all 
of which presented a general vacancy to his hasty glance, than the 
waiter presented himself. 

‘What joints have you got ready?” quoth Purvis. 

Cold boiled beef—cold roast beef (very good cut)—cold roast 
pork—cold mutton—cold veal and ham—half a cold duck—and a 
eold pigs head!” 

All cold i declare ! 
with the appetite 

The waiter shook his head, as he replied in the same rapid un- 


Have you got nothing hot?” asked he 


varying tone as before, 

Cold bouled beef—eold roast beef (ve ry good cut)—celd roast 
perk—cold mutton—cold veal and ham—half a cold duck--and a 
cold pie Ss he ad! 

Our Yorkshire friend, finding that all hopes of hot meat were 
vain, resolved to content himself with some cold mutton, which 
was accordingly brought him in the most approved eating-house 
styl But the first mouthful was quite sufficient toenable him to 
make up his mind as te the merits of the place, and as chloruret 
of lime had not at that time come into fashion, he had no remedy 
for it but to leave the provender that had been set before him, in 
spite of the Keenness of his appetite 

Whien he called the waiter to know what he had to pay, the 
latter gravely remarked, 

1am afraid, sir, that you have not enjoyed your dinner.” 

No,” replied Purvis, “that I certainly have not; it requires a 
pretty strong stomach to enjoy meat that ts tainted.” 

Ahi, sir,” returned the waiter, * there is no getting meat to keep 


this hot weather longer than one day. But, after all, what can 


gentiomen expect if they will come too early for the hot joints 7 

Poor Purvis thought that Monsicur Tonson was come again 
and not choosing, after three rebukes of the same nature in the 
same day, to attempt to retaliate, he moved off, as soon as he had 
discharged his reckoning, without uttering a syllable, and took 
refuge in a pastry-cook’s shop, for the purpose of allaying his 
hunger, wisely assuming that, as he saw all the tarts, and buns, 
and jelhes ready displayed mn the window, he should not be too 
early, Uns tine at least, in venturing to make an attack upon them, 

On his again reaching his Lad-lane inn, he found that Lord 
Spanker had done the civil thing by sending him a note, lament- 
ing that he should not have been up when honored by his call in 
the morning, and requesting the favor of his company to a (éle-a- 
téte dinner that day, as an amende, The note ended with an 
apology for fixing so early an hour as five for dinner, but attribut- 
ed it tothe cireumstance that a division was expected that evening 
in the Lords, at which it was absolute ly necessary for his lordshi)» 
to be present, as the ministerial tactics rested on so nice a point 
that @ prepared proxy would not do. 

Purvis, who thought that he was beginning to grow wise on 
the point of being too early, had some misgivings as tothe proper 
minute for him to again present himself at his lordship’s house. 
Of all things in the world, he was least desirous of being wo early, 
after the lesson that he had received there that morning; but then, 
on the other hand, he felt how cruel it would be for him to detain 
his lordship a moment by being too late, when the affairs of the 
nation actually required his presence in parliament. After duly 
weighing the pro and con with the best judgment that he was able 
to give to the subject, he resolved to reach Portman-square precise- 
ly at a quarter to five, by which he thought that he should be adopt- 
ing that judicious medium which would be most acceptable to his 
noble friend, and which would best redound to his own character 
for discrimination. 

At a quarter to five, therefore, he punctually executed his rap 
with the knocker; and whatever sensations the foousan (who 
happened to be the same as in the morning) might have had on 
seeing him present himself, ready for dinner, at that hour, he took 
especial care to conceal them during the Gme he was ushering the 
guest into his lordship's library. 

The room was vacant 

* My lord,” quoth the valet, “has not come home yet, sir, but 
we expect him every minute; and I will acquaint him with your 
arrival 

* Not come home!” repeated Purvis, to himself. “ Egad I am 
afraid that this is another of my too early adventures ; but—live 
and learn—live and learn!” and in this pious resolution he sat 
himself down, and endeavored to console himself with the racing 
calendar till his lordship should arrive. 

At about half-past five that happy event took place 

“ God bless me!” exclaimed my Lord Spanker, “ you are punc- 
tual indeed! Who would have thought of your being here so 
very early!’ and then, before he had time to go through the usual 
compliments and ceremomes, a servant entered, and presented his 
master with a note 

Deuce take it!” exclaimed Lord Spanker, after having rear’ 
it, “ how unfortunate! This billet is from the ministerial whipper- 
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in, and he says that I am wanted at the house without a moment's 
delay, as the division is expected to come on directly. How very 
unfortunate !” 

“ Pray don’t stand on any ceremony with me,” quoth Purvis 

“ How very good you are!” said my lord; ‘just like your re- 
spected father! But, at all events, I can do something for you. 
My carriage is at the door, can I set you down anywhere ? 

“‘ Nowhere, thank your lordship; I have—ahem !—I have several 
friends in this neighborhood; so I will not detain your lordship.’ 

And then, after a thousand flowery excuses, his lordship allow- 
ed his guest to withdraw—dinnerless—and more and more con- 
vinced of the evil of being “too early.” 

But, still, there was the evening to be got rid of. What should 
he do with it?) Ha! a lucky thought! He would go to the thea- 
tre—whither, indeed, he had predestined himself when his lord- 
ship’s invitation was found by him at the Swan-with-two-ne cks. 

As he trudged down Oxford-street, he stopped at his old ally—a 
pastry cook’s ; and while they were putting half-a-dozen Bath buns 
into paper for him, he took an opportunity of resding the playbills— 
“ Doors open at half-past six—pertormance to begin at seven.” 

“ Very well,” cried he to himself, “ now in this there can be no 
mistake—for I have often read of the house being crowded with 
the first rush, and of people waiting for hours before the doors 
opened: so, egad, I will hurry there with my best speed, that I 
may secure a good place.” 

By dint of a smart Yorkshire, rattling pace, he contrived to 
arrive at Drury-lane by six o'clock; and, as he had heard that 
was to the pitthat all the critics and good judges went, he resoly 
ed to go there too, in the hope of picking up some valuable re marks 
to go hand in hand with the play. But when he arrived at the 
pit door, there was scarcely a soul to be seen that appeared to be 
waiting for admission. There was something very odd in this! 
He had expected to see hundreds, and there was hot a seore 
What could itall mean? It was certainly the pit-door, for he saw 
the words written up; it was certainly Drury-lane, for he had 
made his acquaintance with it in the morning, as a prelude to his 
visit inthe evening. Then what could the present desertion por- 
tend? The play of “ Pizarro,” and the afterpiece of the ‘ Miller 
and his Men,” ought, in his opinion, to have attracted half London 
they must be popular, for he had heard of both of them nearly as 
long as he could remember. What, then, could it all mean? He 
looked about for some congenial face that might win him inte ad- 
dressing a stranger, for the purpose of obtaining an explanation; 
but he saw none that looked sufficiently promising: there was no 
one there on the lines of whose countenance seemed to be written 
“ T can pity and feel for the ignorance of a Yorkshireman.”” Whit 
he was in this state of hesitation, a beauihsly-dressed young 
gentleman of amuzingly insinuating address approached him 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said the new comer, “ youseem to be 
a stranger; perhaps you have lost your party 

* No, sir,” quoth Purvis, “ I have no party to lose ; but, perhaps, 
you will be so good as to inform me——” 

His further utterance was interrupted by the stranger jolting 
suddenly against him in such a manner as to bring the sharp point 
of his elbow full into the pit of the Yorkshireman’s stomach, the 
natural result of which was so sudden a dismission of the vital 
air from his interior, that his speech of inquiry came to a conclu 
sion perforce; and he stood, gasping like a fish when, in lieu of 
water, it has nothing but the thin atmosphere to draw in; while 
his new acquaintance hastily pronounced, 

“ Ten thousand pardons, sir; this infernal piece of orange peel 
nearly threw me off my legs. Ah! egad, there goes Will! Will 
Smith! Will Smith! Pray excuse me—a particular friend. 1 
must follow him!” and away shot Mr. Purvis’s new acquaintance 
with a rapidity that was really delectable to behold. 

While this quiet little seene had been passing between these two, 
the pit-lobby had been gradually filling; and, a moment after the 
disappearance of Will Smith’s friend, Purvis heard a gruff voice 
at no great distance from him exclaim, “ Take care of your pockets, 
ladies and gentlemen!” 

“ Good heavens !—Pockets !—My watch!” quoth the Yorkshire 
gentleman; and, as he spoke, he pressed his hand on his fob 
Alas! it was all “fat and unprofitable.” Will Smith’s particular 
friend had ejected the timepiece at the same moment that he had 
ejected the breath from Master Henry Purvis’s body. 

But there might yet be time to save it; and, at the thought, Mr 
Purvis rushed forth, to the infinite detriment of an old lady and 
gentleman who were just entering the door; and as he ran along 
hardly knowing which way he went, he bellowed “ stop thief,” at 
the loudest height of his stentorian lunes 

The ery of “stop thief” once raised in London, and no man 
shall tell where it may end. A thousand echoes seemed to rise in 
answer to Mr. Purvis’s shout. Drury-lane, Russell-street, Viue- 
gar-yard, Bridges-street, Covent-garden market, Bow-street, and 

Broad-court all rang in unison, and nothing was heard but “ stop 
thief! stop thief! stop thief!” while scores, euilty and guiltless, 
were to be seen running in every direction. As to our he ro, he 
followed the direction of his genius at the height of his speed ; 
and, just as he turned into Hart-street, he began to think that he 


caught a glimpse of the gentleman who had abseonded with his | 


watch. Desirable thought! and at its coming again, he roared 
more lustily, ‘stop thief!” Yes, it certainly was the runaway 
whom he had in sight; he presses on him—he nearly reaches him 
—the pursued turns abruptly into a narrow court—Mr. Purvis 
turns after him, confident that atlength he has caught him; when, 
lo! he finds himself caught full in a policeman’s arms 
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he goes!” quoth Mr. Purvis 


| Never mind him, my lively,” said the policeman; “I have 
| caught you, and that is something : so just please to walk yourself 
along with me to the station-house.” 

“ But I havn't got the watch,” puffed Mr. Purvis. 

“ That remains to be seen,” replied the man in blue, with 131 
on his collar; ‘“ so just come along, will you?” 

“What, without the duef?” 

“ Come, come, master,” quoth the officer, “ this won't do. I don't 
think any one that looks in your face will say that we are without 

| the thief.” 

Mr. Purvis finding that all remonstrance was vain, accompanied 
bis custos to the station-house, where he was treated with a detail 
of his own loss before he was allowed to say a word for himself. 
At length, when there seemed to be a slight cessation in the plot, 
he managed to be heard thus far 

“ But it is I, gentlemen, that have lost the watch, after all.” 

“Hat ha! ha!” laughed the inspector, “that’s pretty well 
however. Ill tell you what, my fine fellow, if the tribe of pick- 
pockets should ever elect a king, and impudence should be the 
qualification, youll carry the day against the field—Dll pound it 

Say what you will,” exclaimed our hero, * itis I that have lost 
the watch; but as I see what sort of Jusuce I am to have here, | 
beg to wish you good night.’ 

‘Not so fast—not so fast, my worthy,” cried the inspector; 
‘you've got to be searched yet; and, when that’s over, w e'vea 
delightfully comfortable black-hole for you, Where you may pass 
the night free gratis, for nothing. 

Master Henry Purvis was pretty nearly at the he ight of despair 
at this announcement, when his good stars seemed for once to pre- 
dominate The constable, whose warning voice in the pit-lobby 
had reminded him to see whether his property was safe, just at thts 
moment entered the station-house, and confirmed his statement that 
he was the rebbee, not the rebber—upon which Master Henry 
Purvis was graciously permitted to take his departure He did 
not, however, go without vowing ten thousand vengeances for the 
scurrilous manner in Which he had been treated 

I wonder you should complain,” said the coustable who stood 
lus friend 

“ What!” cried Purvis, “ have I not been taken up as the thief?” 

“ That shows our vigilance.’ 

Have I not been threatened with the black hole ?” 

“ That shows our determination 

* Was I not told that I looked like a thief!” 

“ That shows our penetration.’ 

‘And have I not been robbed of my watch 7” 

Oh, sir, as to that,” quoth the constable, “ whatcan gentlemen 

expect if they will come too early to the theatre!” 

This last reply quite silenced Master Henry Purvis. He had 
been a day in town, and, quite satisfied with the experiment, he 
resolved to return to Yorkshire by the next morning's coach,— 
Dinner-less, Lord Spanker-less, watch-less, Drury-lane-less, the 
events of that single day gave occupation to his thoughts for many, 
many months ; and, indeed to the very end of his life it was one 
of his most constant resolutions—that nothing in the whole world 
should ever again tempt him to be “ too early.” Cc 


A MODERN TIMON. 
There is at present an extraordinary character existing in the 
French capital, who divides the public attention with Louis 
Philippe, the Poles, and the heroes of July. He is nagied Chod- 
ruc-Duclos, and his description and history are as follows:—He 
is a modern Timon. His dress consists of a few miserable rags ; 
and his beard, which has not been trimmed for many years, 
reaches to his middle, Every evening he walks round the Palais 
Royal, offering, in the meanness of his attire, a strange contrast 
to the magnificence and splendor of that celebrated place. Yet 
this specimen of wretchedness was, in former times, a leader of 
fashion—a man celebrated for his multifarious accomplishments, 
remarkable for his beauty, and no less renowned as a first-rate 
exquisite! The history of Chodruc-Duclos offers, even in this 
age of wonders and strange events, one of the most striking ex- 
amples of the caprices of fortune. He is a man of family, and 
was the heir to a handsome estate. In his early life he was 
recherche to a proverb in his exquisitism. He was a good musi- 
cian and dancer, and an adept in the use of arms. He made him- 
self famous at Bordeaux by an adventure at the theatre. A lady 
having been insulted in his presence, he lifted the offender in his 
arms, and threw him from the first tier of boxes into the pit. He 
fought many duels, and killed one of his antagonists. He was 
the intimate friend of the ex-minister Peyronnet, to whom, on 
more than one occasion, he was of essential service. In early 
life they were inseparable companions, and made sundry vows of 
eternal friendship. During the supremacy of Buonaparte, Du- 
clos preved himself one of the most strenuous partisans of the 
exiled family. In the advancement of their cause he exposed 
| himself to the greatest peril, besides expending upon it every 
\tranc of his large fortune. On the return of Louis X VIIL. to the 
i throne of France, he, with many others, presented himself to re- 
ceive the reward of his services and fidelity to the royal cause 
| His claims, however, were disregarded, or the offers made were 
such as he considered totally inadequate to his merit. Disap- 
| pointed and indignant, he withdrew from court. The accession 
| of Peyronnet to power revived his hopes. He waited on his 
| former friend, but his mission was one of those with which men 
| in power are very willing to dispense. Peyronnet received the 








\| ~ After puffing welt « einate for breath enough to speak—“ There! bosom friend of his youth in a most statesmanlike manner, and, 


on receiving a hint from his visitor that his wants were most 
pressing, magnanimously presented him with two hundre¢ francs 
(eight pounds.) From that moment his life has been an enigma. 
No one can tell who provides for his subsistence, since, so far 
from ever asking alms, he is never known to speak a word. His 
sole occupation appears to be to perambulate the splendid galleries 
of the Palais Royal. He has twice been taken before the tribu- 
nals, on a charge of outraging public decency by his insufficient 
attire; but he was not subjected to any punishment, and he still 
continues to parade his rags and misfortunes. He expends two 
franes per day; and his landlady, the owner of a miserable tenth- 
rate inn, declared, on his trial, that he is so punctual that he will 
not allow a day to pass without paying the saidsum. Trifling as 
the pittance is, it afforded matter for speculation how Duclos could 
procure it, since it is notorious thatevery sous of his property had 
been spent. Itis surmised by some that a small pension is allowed 
him by the lady whom he protected at the theatre of Bordeaux. 


LORD BYRON'S LETTER TO A YOUNG AUTHOR. 

The editors of the London Atheneum remark, that through the 
kindness of a friend they have been enabled to publish the follow- 
ing “original letter from Lord Byron to a young author, on the 
receipt of a little volume dedicated to his lordship.” The letter is 
worded so tersely, kindly, and sensibly, that it would be an act of 
injustice to the character of the noble poet not to put it in evidence, 
at the world’s great trial. The young author of 1814, grown older 
and wiser now, has done with torturing the English language into 
verse and ruining booksellers; and he only regrets that the noble 
poet did not live to see, that the object of his advice had common 
sense enough to withdraw himself from the splendid hunt of poe- 
try, before his brains were wholly dashed out through bad riding. 

“ February 20, 1814 

““Str—My absence from London till within these last few days, 
and business since, have hitherto prevented my acknowledgment 
of the volume I have lately received, and the inscription which it 
contains, for both of which | beg leave to return you my thanks, 
and best wishes for the success of the book and its author. The poem 
itself, as the work of a young man, is creditable to your talents, 
and promises better for future efforts than any which I can now re- 
collect. Whether you intend to pursue your poetical career, I do 
not know, and can have no right to inquire—but, in whatever 
channel your abilities are directed, I think it will be your own 
fault if they do not eventually lead to distinction. Happiness must 
of course depend upon conduct—and even fame itself would be 
but a poor compensation for self-reproach. You will excuse me 
for talking to a man perhaps not many years my junior, with these 
grave airs of seniority ; but though I cannot claim much advan- 
tage in that respect, it was my lot to be thrown very early upon 
the world—to mix a good deal in it in more climates than one— 
and to purchase experience which would probably have been of 
greater service to any one than myself. But my business with 
you is in your capacity of author, and to that I will confine myself. 

“ The first thing a young writer must expect, and yet can least of 
all suffer, is criticism. I did not bear it—a few years, and many 
changes, have since passed over my head, and my reflections on 
that subject are attended with regret. I find, on dispassionate 
comparison, my own revenge more than the provocation war- 
ranted. It is true, | was very young—that might be an excuse 
to those I attacked—but to me it is none: the best reply to all ob- 

jections ts to write better—and if your enemies will not then do 
you justice, the world will. On the other hand, you should not 
be discouraged—to be opposed, is not to be vanquished, though a 
timid mind is apt to mistake every scratch for a mortal wound. 
There is a saying of Dr. Johnson's, which it is as well to remem- 
ber, that ‘no man was ever written down except by himself.’ I 
sincerely hope that you will meet with as few obstacles as your- 
self can desire—but if you should, you will find that they are to 
be stepped over; to kick them down is the first resolve of a young 
and fiery spirit—a pleasant thing enough at the time—but not so 
afterwards: on this point I speak of a man’s cwn reflections— 
what others think or say, is a secondary consideration—at least, 
it has been so with me, but will not answer as a general maxim: 
he who would make his way in the world, must let the world be- 
lieve that it was made for him, and accommodate himself to the mi- 
nutest observance of its regulations. I beg once more to thank 
you for your pleasing present, and have the honor to be your 
obliged and very obedient servant, Byron.” 





THE DRAMA. 7 





THE NEW-YORK STAGE, ETC. 
Forrest has been the leading attraction at the Park, draw- 
ing crowded and fashionable houses. His Othello, with May- 
wood's Iago, brought upwards of seventeen hundred dollars 
Opera is again taking its turn. Jones and Miss Hughes have 
re-appeared in Masaniello. The tragedy of Werdenberg, in- 
troducing Mr. Pelby as the hero, has been brought out. Miss 
Vincent, at the American theatre, has gained unusual favor. 
That really delightful actor, Blanchard, is rapidly becoming one 
of the most popular, as he is certainly one of the most sensible 
and chaste of all our comic performers. We have witnessed, 
with great pleasure, the exertions of Mrs. Duff and her pretty 
and naive daughter, at the Richmond-hill. 
A party of gentlemen gave a dinner, at the Boston exchange, 
last week, to Mr. Sinclair, of the theatre, as a testimony of their 
respect for his private worth and professional talents 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


— 





ROSS COX'S ADVENTURES ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 
Tuis is one of the most interesting works which the Harpers 


have published for months. It comprehends an account of a six | 


= — = = = 





vinced, will it be the least of his merits in your eyes, that his writ- 


| pirations incidentto a youthful, a free, and a rising country 
“Tt is not my intention, however, to enter unto any critical com- 


SEE 


——— 


|| ations that make them speak to the heart. Neither, I am con- | his words in a way that set every one laughing, yet the fellow 


could quote some lexicographer for whatever he said. We there- 


|, ings are imbued with the independent spirit, and the buoyant as- fore deem the dictionary not the only thing to be studied, but also 


the usages of the persons with whom we associate, so that we 
may nol appear, at every sentence, to rebuke their ignorance, or 


: j } se ms rely re shy expos ur own. 
years’ residence on the western side of the Rocky Mountains, | ments on these poems, but merely to introduce them, through your pose our own 


among various tribes of Indians, of whom little or nothing was, 


| sanction, to the British public. They must then depend for suc- 


As it is the misfortune of our language that the pronunciation 


previously known. Indeed the whole region over which the author, | cess on their own merits; though I cannot help flattering myself of many words is not regulated by any rule, but is entirely arbi- 


Ross Cox, wended his protracted journey, has been almost like an 
undiscovered country to the world; and, as he affirms in the preface, 
of a great portion we have been in entire ignorance. Our readers 
will acquiesce with us in the opinion, that narratives of this kind 
may claim nearly the highest rank among al! species of delightful 
composition. Novels amuse for a time, and poetry elevates the 


imagination, but here the mind is accumulating actual experience | 


in the world of reality. We commend the work to attention 


RENWICK'S ELEMENTS OF MECHANICS 

The author of this useful volume, which is just from the press 
of Carey and Lea, is well known and highly respected as _pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy and chemistry in Columbia College 
We had lately the pleasing duty of welcoming to the scientific de- 
partmentof our literature, anable treatise on“ Linear Perspective,” 
by Mr. Davis, professor of mathematics at West Point, and we 
congratulate ourselves on the laudable disposition thus evinced by 
competent individuals to furnish the world with the results of their | 
experience. Itis not only new and original discoveries or ideas 
upon these subjects which we may expect from authors who have 
been engaged in institutions of learning, butalsosimplified arrange- 
ments of facts, adapted to the immediate wants of the pupil. We 
therefore look upon the present work as stamped with a double 
value; and for the accuracy of its details, the name of the compiler 
is an ample pledge. 


THE CHAMELEON 

We are indebted to an unknown friend in Scotland for the gift | 
of a very beautifully printed volume, thus entitled, printed by 
Longman & Co., London. Frem the fact that it is a second edi- 
tion, we may presume it to be popular in the old country. It is 
ornamented with a prettily executed plate of Rolandseck and 
Frauenworth, by W. Miller, and is made up of numerous short 
articles, in poetry and prose, of a light and amusing character, 
on very tempting subjects, some of which are handled with much 

ingenully. 


FROM A LATE NUMBER OP THE LONDON ATHENZ0M 
Poems by William Cullen Bryant,an American Poet. Edited by 
Washington Irving. London, 832. Andrews 

We have done our best to make English readers acquainted 
with the literature of America, and among other works which we 
thought especially deserving our attention, were the poems of 
Bryant, reviewed some months since in our paper. It was, 
therefore, with no common feeling of satisfaction, that we re- 
ceived this beautiful volume, in which his scatterea treasures are 
collected and recommended to the attention of Englishmen, by onc 
whose name and fame are dear to them as the honored of their own 
country. We have only room, at this last hour, for the dedica- 
tion—next week we shall cull our samples. 

“TO SAMUEL ROGERS, ESQ. 

‘“ My pear strk—During an intimacy of some years standing, 
I have uniformly remarked a liberal interest on your part in the 
rising character and fortunes of my country, and a kind disposi- 
tion to promote the success of American talent, whether engaged 
in literature or the arts. I am induced, therefore, as a tribute of 
gratitude, as well as a general testimonial of respect and friend- 
ship, to lay before you the present volume, in which, for the first 
time, are collected together the fugitive productions of one of our 
living poets, whose writings are deservedly popular throughout 
the United States. 

“Many of these poems have appeared at various times in pe- 
riodical publications ; and some of them, I am aware, have met 
your eye, and received the stamp of your approbation. They 
could scarcely fail to do so, characterized as they are by a purity 
of moral, an elevation and refinement of thought, and a terseness 
and elegance of diction, congenial to the bent of your own genius 
and to your cultivated taste. ‘They appear to me to belong to the 
best school of English poetry, and to be entitled to rank among 
the highest of their class. 

“ The British public has already expressed its delight at the 
graphic descriptions of American scenery and wild woodland 
characters, contained in the works of our national novelist, Cooper 
The same keen eye and fresh feeling for nature, the same indige- 
nous style of thinking and local peculiarity of imagery, which 
give such novelty and interest to the pages of that gifted writer 
will be found to characterize this volume, condensed into a nar- 
rower compass and sublimated into poetry 

‘The descriptive writings of Mr. Bryant are essentially Ame- 
rican. They transport us into the depths of the solemn prime val 
forest—to the shores of the lonely lake—the banks of the wild 
nameless stream, or the brow of the rocky upland. rising like a 
promontory from amidst a wide ocean of foliage; while they shed 
around us the glories of a climate, fierce in its extremes, but splen- 
did in all its vicissitudes. His close observation of the pheno- 
mena of nature, and the graphie felicity of his details, prevent his 
descriptions from ever becoming general and eommon-place ; while 
he has the gift of shedding over them a pensive grace, that blends 


| that they will be received as pure gems, which, though produced 


in a foreign clime, are worthy of being carefully preserved in the 
] am, my dear sir, ever most 


common treasury of the language 
W asHineton Invine 


faithfully yours, 
* London, March, 1832 
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Editor's study.—Our correspondent, * Philo Johnson,” wishes 
to be informed whether the Americans speak generally with as 
much accuracy as the English. We agree with him in the affir 





mative, though rather from the testimony of others than from 
our own observation. We question whether any people im the 
world can boast a more uniformly correct pronunciation than thy 
inhabitants of the United States. Although our country compre- 
hends such a vast space, the traveler will distinguish by no means 
the same diversity of speech which may be discerned in passing 


through other nations, yet there are, notwithstanding, several 


instances, even in the first circles, of inelegant exceptions. Some 
arise from a want of proper familiarity with standard authorities 


" others from the desire to exhibit a superior grace and accuracy in 
their elocution. One delivers his words with a too deliberate 
'| execution of each particular syllable, which, however it may en 


hance the distinctness, greatly diminishes the grace and ease of 
conversation. There is a difference to be observed between an 
orator addressing a crowded assembly, and a gentleman speaking 
to his friend or a private company. Some in a parlor, and teat 
ing upon trifles, ape the profound gravity of a tragedian We have 
heard a person of this kind declare, “ I will thank you, madam 
for another cup of tea,’ with as much effort at theatrical elegance 
as if he were about to swallow poison inste ad of hysen; and 
another observe, he was “ fond of tripe,” with a solemn dign 
ty of expression, rolling the off his tongue in such a manner 
that a foreigner, unacquainted with our language, might natu 
rally conclude something very serious Was going on But this 
although a fault among colloquists, is preferable to the practice 
which we must allow to be prevalent here, of giving words 
however properly accentuate d, a certain turn of an ungraceful cha- 
racter. There is a class of words to which this observation particu 
larly applies, but we are scarcely able to make the reader under 
stand by letters those precise distinctions of sound which we would 
here illustrate. In the proper manner of giving su h words as 
ensue, suit, &c. there will be audible to an attentive ear a slight 
softening of the w, bringing it nearer to the same letter in waite 
Our mother tongue contains many words of the same character 
wherein there is room for a scholar to discriminate nicely be 
tween the two extremes. We have now in our recollection a 
highly accomplished lady, w hose remarks are generally so full of 
intelligence and wit, that it is pamful to heer them marred by so 
trivial a defect. She tells you that the dees of evening had scares 
ly fallen from the skoi when the keind curl, at whose seote she 
had undertaken the journey, began to grow afraid of being pwr- 
sood ; but she knoe nobody was there, although she was pootfy well 
prepared to ¢ ndoore every thing that could ensoo, from a principle 
of dootv. She says she cannot abide a dooelrst, although last 
Tvosday she saw one in the street for the fust time 

Our fair friend is not at all singular in this way of speaking 
It may be remarked continually in the most polished individuals of 
both sexes 

We are acquainted with another of equal attainments, who, a 
short period since, had her attention directed to this pot, and 
consequently has fallen into the opposite extreme, which, of the 
two, we think more offensive. The one seems the result of care- 
lessness, but the other of affectation. She tells her friends that 
Se-usan is a sensible ge-irl, and a se-uperlatirve singer; that there 
is extraordinary #e-use from England arrived last Caoosday, but 
of a jubious character. She thinks one who fights a jewel is 
more to be pitied than blamed, as no ge ntleman can enpure an in- 
sult. She was one day at dinner going on in these displays of 


trary, 1t becomes necessary for him who would speak at once with 
ease, grace, and correctness, to study in early youth the forms of 
expressions and modes of pronunciation prevalent in the polite 
world, as books cannot instruct him concerning those faint lights 
and shades of speech, to which we have alluded above 
It is certainly much to be regretted that the English tongue is 

infested with such a variety of authorities on dubious points, 
and that the construction of many words is so exec ssively awk 

ward. Aschoolboy is punished one day for not speaking accord- 
ing to the orthography, and the next day for the contrary error 

Such intricate words as clough, trough, usquebaugh, turkois, 
qe &e. are a disgrace to the vocabulary, and have a vast deal 
to answer for, touching hasty bursts of disapprobation from 
young French gentlemen and other foreigners, who undertake to 
learn our vernacular. We recommend all cavilers at the pronun- 
ciations of their friends to examine their dictionaries before they 
express their opinions, as the contradictions among the learned 
compilers, from Jameson to Webster, are very palpable and con- 
solatory to ambitious colloquists caught tripping. We lately heard 
i horse-laugh brought to a very abrupt termination, by a refe 

rence to Walker. We may add, in conclusion, that a few words 
mispronounced weigh but little against the good sense some- 
umes conveyed by them, and that he who watches, for the purpose 
of ridiculing the casual peculiarities of speech which may be de- 
tected more or less in every man, discovers a more intimate ac 

quaintance with Webster than with Chesterfield, and is more 
learned in words than iw politeness 
| Old yokes. —The London Athenwum presents its readers week- 
ly with a collection of wits, gathered from every source.— 
Nearly all the jokes are familiar to most people, and the foliow- 
ing, im particular, may claim more praise for their antiquity than 
their wit; but ertginadity in these trifles is difficult of attainment 

An irritable man went to visit a sick friend and asked him con- 
cerning his health. The patient was so ili that he could not reply ; 
whereupon the other, ina rage, said, “TI hope that I may soon fall 
sick, and then I will not answer you when you visit me.” 

A speculative gentleman, wishing to teach his horse to do with- 
out food, starved him to death 1 had « great loss,” said he, “ for 
just as he learned to live without eating he died 

A curious inquirer, desirous to know how he looked when aslec p 
sat with closed ¢ yes before a murror. 

A young man told his friend, that he dreamed that he had 
struck his foot against a sharp nail Why, then, do you sleep 
was the reply 

A robustious countryman meeting a physician, ran to hide be- 
hind a wall: beme asked the cause, he replied, “it as 80 long 
since I have been sick, that | am ashamed to look a physician in 
the face 

A vewleman had a cask of American wine, from which his 
servant stole a large quantity. When the master perceived the 


without your shoes ? 


deficiency, he diligently inspected the top of the cask, but could 
‘ Look if there be not a hole in the 
bottom,’ said a bystander Blockhead,” he re ple d, “do you 
not see that the deficiency is at the top, and not at the bottom ? 


find no trace of an opening 


A young man meeting an acquaintance, said, “I heard that 
you were dead ‘ But,” says the other, “ you see me alive 

I do not know how that may be,” replied he; “ you are a no- 
torious har, but my informant was a person of credit.” 

During a storm, the passengers of a vessel that appeared in 
danger, seized different implements to aid them in swimming 
and one of the number selected for that purpose the anchor. 

One of twin-brothers died ; a fellow, meeting the survivor, asked 

W hich is it, you or your brother that’s dead?” 

A man whose son was dead, seeing a crowd assembled to wit 
ness the funeral, said, “ I am ashamed to bring my little son into 
such a numerous assembly.” 

The son of a fond father, when going to war, promised to bring 
home the head of one of the enemy. His parent replied, “1 
should be glad to see you come home without a head, provided 
you come home safe 
~ A man wrote to his friend in Greece, begging him to purchase 
books. From negligence or avarice, he neglected to execute the 


a nal on hec as ; . 
her newly acquired colloquial graces, when she cre ated a general | mmission ; but fearing that his correspondent might be offend- 


smile, which even courtesy could not disguise, by asking the ser- 
vant to help her to “ a little se-owp ” We must also protest against 
those innovations on settled points of orthoepy, which occasion- 
ally appear among fashionable people, as if to make the barrier 
between them and the profanum vulgus more obvious and im- 
passable It is to such classes, as well as to the pulpit, the bar, 
and the stage, that we look for models in the art of speaking cor 
rectly; and they should be especially cautious not to lead astray, 
from any idle affectation, those W hoappe altothemase xample s. We 
heard a lawyer in court the other day make the ¢ in pirate rhyme 
with y in lyric, and a high-bred lady asking for Bee-ron’s poems, 
True elegance of pronunciation, like that of dress, consists in| 
a modest simplicity. This is a safer guide than mere dictionary 
knowledge. We knew a poor pedant, who never ope ned his lips 


them all into harmony, and of clothing them with moral associ- without saying something outrageously ludicrous, or pronouncing | where the paper is 0 


ed, he exclaimed, when next they met, “ My dear friend, I never 
got the letter that you wrote me about the books 

A wittol, a barber, and a bald-headed man traveled together 
Losing their way, they were forced to sleep in the open air; and, 
to avert danger, it was agreed to keep watch by turns. The lot 
first fell on the barber, who, for amusement, shaved the fool's 
head while he slept; he then woke him, and the fool, raising his 
hand to scratch his head, exclaimed, ‘‘ Here’s a pretty mistake, 
raseal '—you have waked the bald-he aded man instead of me.” 

A citizen, seeing some sparrows in a tree, went beneath and 
shook it, holding out his hand to catch them as they fell. 


T’r Subscribers who intend to change their place of residence 
on the first of May, will please leave notice at this office, stating 
ow left, and where it is to be sent hereafter. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


They were sleeping—they were sleeping, 
} With the dews on the plain 3 
| They are weeping—they are weeping 
For home, love, again % 
Then take them, and cherish 
The flowers of the sea § 
|| They never can perish 
| Whilst treasured by thee. 
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Salmagundi. 


EXTRACT FROM PAULDING's AZURE HOose.—Mr. Lightfoot Lee 


was particular in boiling his eggs, which he was accustomed to } 


say required more discretion than any other branch of the great 
art of cookery. The preparations for this critical affair were al-| 
ways made with due solemnity. First, Mr. Lee sat with his’ 
watch in his hand, and the parlor door, as well as all the other 
doors down to the kitchen, wide open. At the parlor door stood, 
Juba, his oldest, most confidential servant. At the end of the hall 
leading to the kitchen, stood Pomp the coachman; at the foot of 
the kitehen stairs stood Benjamin the footman; and Dolly, the 
cook, was watching the skillet. “ It boils,” eried Dolly; “It 
boils,” said Benjamin; “ It boils,” said Pompey the great; and 
“Tt boils,” echoed Juba, prince of Numidia. * Put them in,” 
Mr. Lee; * Put them in,” said Juba; * Put them in,” said Pomp; 
and “ Put them in,” 
skillet. Exactly a minute and a half afterwards, by his stop 
watch, Mr. Lee called out “ Done; and done was repeated from 
mouth to mouth as before. The perfection of the whole process 
consisted in Dolly's whipping out the eggs in half a second from 
the last echo of the critical “ In this manner the eggs were 
always boiled to his entire satisfaction 


said 


done.” 


How ro se sare.—" Doctor,” ” said a patient, “ about five years 
ago, after reading over the prescription of a distinguished friend 
of temperance, whom ill health had obliged him to consult, “ Doe- 
tor, do you think that a little spirits, now and then, would hurt 
me very much ?’— Why, no, sir,” answered the doctor, delibe- 
rately; “Ido not Know that a litthe—now and then—would hurt you 
very much ; but, sir, if you don’t take any, it won't hurt you at all.” 


INTERESTING ANECDOTE.—In the debate on the removal of Wash-! 
ington’s remains, in the house of representatives, Mr. Howard, 
of Maryland, related the following interesting historical anecdote 
* When the British fleet was passing up the Potomac, with hos- 
tile intent, during the late war, the commander directed that when 
he arrived opposite Mount Vernon, he should be informed of the 
fact. When he was told that the ship was passing the tomb of 
Washington, the officers assembled upon deck, and passed by un- 
covered and in silence.” 


THE STREAM OF LIFE. j 
BY MOORE 
Smoothly flowing through verdant vales, 
Gentle river, thy current runs; 
Sheltered safe from winter gales, 
Shaded cool from summer suns. 
Thus our youth's sweet moments glide, + 
Fenced with flowery shelter round ; 
No rude tempest wakes the tide, 
All its path is fairy ground 


But, fair river, the day will come, 
When, woo'd by whisp’ring groves in vain, 
Thou'lt leave those banks—thy shaded home, | 
To mingle with the stormy main. | 
And thou, sweet youth, too soon wilt pass } 
Into the world’s unsheltered sea, 
Where, once thy wave hath mixed, alas! 
All hope of peace is lost for thee. 





eried Dolly, as she dropt the eggs into the | 


chin, of a gentleman with a shocking bad one on 


A printer's ExTREMITIES.— The editor of a western newspaper 
says—* the printer wants grain, pork, tallow, candles, whiskey, | 
linens, bees’ wax, weed, and anything else that he can eat.” 


. me F | 

Excess or Joy.—A poor woman in a French provincial town 
ately gained about forty thousand francs in the lottery, and, at 
the moment she received the money, died through excess of joy. 


A strepy Hat.— Is'nt your hat sleepy ? 
“ No—w hy 
‘Why, because I think it’s a long ume 
was the answer. 


inquired the gentleman 
since it had a nap,” 





Tur Way TO DisreRst a MOs.—The Boston Post has disco- 
vered an infallible remedy to disperse amob. It consists merely 
in carrying round a contribution-box. | 


Horsr-sockey wit.— I say, old chap,” said a London cockney 
to a coachman, * will you let us have a drive 2?” “ Well, what will 
you stand ?” © A tanner,” (a sixpence.) “ Done,” said the driver 
The young fellow mounted the box, and strove in vain to flog the 


jaded nags into a trot. At length he spied a litle place where the 


| Hatchett 
\/our friend Tom Moore gave us.” 


| 
{| 


consequently, 


| his opinion. “I had rather say nothing about it, 
' for it is plain that either the diamonds or the lady must be good 


* inquired a little ur- | 


Ho: k AND HaTCHETT.—Theodore Hook lately dined with Mr. 
‘ Ah, my dear fellow,” said his host, deprecatingly, 
I am sorry to say that you will not get to-day such a dinner as 
“ Certainly not,” replied Hook; 
from a Hatchett one can expect nothing but a chop.” 


A GRAND arrarrn—A masked ball was given at the Russian 
court on the first of January last, which was attended by thirty 
| thousand persons. Notwithstanding the number assembled, the 
greatest order prevailed throughout. 





Tue Garrick cLUR.—A discussion recently took place at this 
famous London club of wits, re specting the jewels of a fashion- 
able actress; several gentlemen asserting them to be real, and, 
The poet Campbell, having 
been silent during the conversation, was at length applied to for 
” said Mr. C. 


of enormous value 


for nothing.” 


SPECIMEN OF A MALTHUSIAN, 


FROM THE COMIC ANNUAL 


My dear, clo pull the bell 
And pull it well 
And send those noisy children all up staifs, 
Now playing here li ke bears 
You George and William, go into the grounds, 
Charles, James, and Bob are there—and take your string 
Drive horses, or fly kites, or any thing, 
You're quite enough to play at hare and hounds— 
You lite Mary, and Caroline, and Poll, 
Take each your doll, 
And go, my dears, into the two back pair, 
Your sister Margaret's there— 
Harriet and Grace, thank God, are both at school, 
And as far off as Pouty Pool— 
I want to read, but really can't get on; 
Let the four twins, Mark, Matthew, Luke, 
Go—to their nursery—go—lI never can 
Enjoy my Malthus among such a clan' 
PE ET 


and John, 





and he 


lash. 


skin was rubbed off, 
with the end of the 


touched them on the spot skilfully 
They went off ata brisk pace. “I 
say 
fellow. I don’t stand that, 


Aceps fo 


Lean tell you, sir. 


That's a little bit 
muself when Ticants to show of ” | 








said the driver, “ pull up, and give me the reins, my fine To whom all communications must be addresses 
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